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V ■ 

During the past three years, the Ontario university system has undergone two 
separate but related transformations, structural and economic. The structure of 
the system was revised following recommendations of the Commission on Post- 
Secondary Education in Ontario. The Committee on University Affairs, 
established in 1964; has been replaced (in 1974), as the source of advice to 
goveniijient .concerning universities, by the Ontario Council on University 
Affairs. Concurrently with the discussions which led to the establishment of the 
new body, the universities entered a new climate of financial austerity. The 
history of this period is primarily the history of these transfornUitions and the 
^way they have affected university -government relations and the role of the 
Council of Ontario Universities. 

^ NEW STRUCTURE 

The final Report of the Commission on Pofj,t-Secondajry Education in Ontario 
was published in December, 1972. The F^eport, Qnihkd The Learning Society, 
"N^as inevitably an anticlimax. The general thrust of the Commission's thinking 
h\id become known through the Draft Report and had not changed in the final 
Report, though the Commission had done much to clarify its position and 
moderate somcyearlier extravagances. Many of the principles promoted in the 
Report gained the support of the academic community, although the 
Commission's recommendations were not always readily reconciled with these 
principles. For example, the Report stressed universal accessibility to the 
educational system, diversity within the system, flexibility and innovation-, and 
the need for the system to be socially and publicly accountable. Yet. as noted in 
one of the responses to the Commission's work, "the report remains puzzling in 
the combination of a cost-holding approach to education with proposals for jthe 
expansion of further education that could be very- costly".' 



' Response to the COPSE Report by the Senate ofCarleton University ( 1 973). 
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The 126 recommendations in the -final Report have been |he .subject of 
extensive comment and critique by a great many institution^, groups and 
individuals. The Council of Ontario Universities, having commented at length 
on the Draft Report, limited itself to a/ew major matters in responding to the 
Hnal Report. These included the general issue of the paramount importance of 
quality in education (as emphasized in I brief addendum to the Report by one of- 
its 'authors') and the specific topics of structure of the system, funding, 
financing ofresearch, student aid, and education tor professions. 

Among these areas, the one with which COU was most preoccupied was the 
auestion of the structure of the system. The Commission called tor the establish- 
ment of four essentially parallel agencies.responsible-to the Ontario Legislature 
through a Minister 6f Po.st-Secondaty Education. The four agencies would be 
^the Ontario Council on University Affairs, the Ontario Council for College 
Affairs the Ontario Council for the Open Educational Sector, and the Ontario • 
Council for the Creative and Performing Arts. In addition the Commission ^ 
proposed an overall Committee on Post-Secondary Educatio^responsible for 
reviewing and monitoring the system by conducting studies, hjsidin^'heanngs 

and publishing reports. / n ^ ■ 

The agency of greatest relevance 4o the universities would be the Ontario 
' Council on Univers^ity Affairs. This body, according to the recommendation. 

would be established by legislation, and would^tfi*6.both advisory and executive 
" powers. It woutd (a) plan and coordinate, i<i consultation with universities and 
, related voluntary associations, (b) advise th^^inis^er on the global sums 
* needed for the support df the institutions, (c) aWate and distribute, operating 

and capUal. funds' on the b^sitof^objective^mula,^nd (d) hold public 

""The^view that the' Ontario Council on UrviVersity Affairs should "plan and 
coordinate in consultation with universitie^and related voluntary assoc.aUons 
seemed consistent with arLearli^B'-°P°^^' COU that COU itselt should be 
responsible for the ordgTy development of plans for graduate studies in the 
Ontario university/^ei^^Tand that it should advise (OCUA) "in all of tk areas 
where the final determination remains the responsibility of governmen . The 
Ontario Councyil on University Affairs itself could scarcely plan intelhgently 
without the c/op^ratio^ and participation of the univemt^ community, tor 
lich COU^oVWes a collective vehicle. " / '• 

i4garterms what COU called for was a sysjefri in which COU would 
conauci-^ning exercises in a systematic way, Rising the resources ot the 
universities and outside consultants as needed. The pJanning could be initiated 



'«!!!po,l"'oT/L"«c.p„r, of, he Commission on Pos,-S^condary Education in Ontario 
•(Toronto: Council ofOntario Universities, 1973), 

, ^ 6 ' ' 
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by COU or in response to requeslfi. from the Ontario Council on University 
Affairs. In either case the procedures should be acceptable to both bodies. 

In the view expressed by COU-, the Ontario Council on University Affairs 
should have been made responsible for implementation, as recommended in the 
Commission's Report. Ideally, it would exercise this responsibility on the basis 
of planning sEdvice from COU (although it was recognized that OCUA might 
wish to receive advice on occasion from other sources). Implementation should 
be achieved by providing funding in such a way as to be consistent with 
planning — withholding or approving eligibility a^^the case mi^ht be. The 
advantages of this relationship would have been, first, that the resources of the 
universities would be brought to bear on\ollective planning, and second that 
the universities* rep);]psentatives on COU ^uld not be placed in the position of . 
conflict wher^, as members of COU, they would be required (hem>elves to make 
the executive^decisions affecting their institutions. 

The proposed relationship was not intended to constrain the freedom of 
either COU or t)CUA to undertaJ^e studies on their own initiative; the object of 
tfie proposals was to develop a general working relationship which could make 
the process of consultation meaningful and thorough. It was 'also noted that 
where a university disagreed with^ collective recommendation, it wou]d be free 
to make its own recomfnendationS to OCUAT^as a matter of course informing 
COU that it was doing so. . 

COU therefore strongly suppjorted the terms "of reference for the Ontario 
Council on University Affairs as proposed by the Commission cm Post- 
V Secondary Education, on the understanding that the Council would seek 
systematic planning advice frotn COU and would work closely with COU in the 
implementation of plans. ^ 

- T^e above position was presented to the Minister of Colleges and Universities 
in the spring of 1 973, but there w^s little evidence of governmental attention to 
the. issue u^ntil the autumn when the Minister indicated that he was preparing to ' 
recommend to the government what actit)n should be taken on the matter of 
structure. This information was coupled with the observation that the Ministry 
saw inconsistencies between the recommendations of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Productivity and the proposal for an Ontario Council On University 
Affairs wihh some * executive powers. This observation set off a series of 
discussion^ witphthe Minister and other representatives of government aimed at 
ensuring thVKthe position of the university community was understood. The 
discussions reVolyed around the propef role of gover;iment and the functions of 
both the proposi^d'tiew Council dffid COU. ^ ' 

-In considering the role of govern m&nt itself, COU*s observations were guided by^ 
* \he F^eport of the CommitWe on Government Productivity.^ The role of^gf6vern- 

* Committee on Governmefjt Productivity: Interim Reports No, 3 and No. 9lT(yVonto: 
Queen's Printer, 1971). - - 
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ment is to set general policv. To this end the Report proposed the establishment 

a ministrv office whicl^ woiild assemble the skills required for policy develop- ^ 
ment within the compass of a small staff working in direct association with the 
Deputy Minister. Sucb-S ministry office could be helpful but begs the question 
of the definition oj^nvral policy. It appeared to be this point which troubled 
the Ministry. Ji^v-.ew expressed by COU was rhat general policies tor the 
university sy>1tni embrace three classes: 

1. PoliciX concerning the total sums to be made available tor unive/sity„ 
• poroses in competition with governmental priorities in other tields. and - 
^st-secondary'priorities other than universities, 

Policies in which the- social and political implications are much broader 
than the eoneerns of the university system. An example of such an issue 
could be policy concerning the global number of students for which govern- 
ment is prepared to provide support. Another example could be policy 
concerning public suppo^ of ehureh-related educational institutions. 
.1. Authorization for major new- developiiients such as a new university, ail 
"••open- university of the air, or an expensive'hew professional school requir- 
ing special funding., 
I he classification may not be complete and was not intended to suggest that 
the general policies decided by government should be contmed. Rather, it was 
intended to suggest that the general policies decided by government itselt 
should be both wci/or and fnv/^j!,'('«cra/. - . 

The Ontario Council on University Affairs, as proposed by the Commission, 
provided an example of what the Report on Govx:rnmenj_Productivity described 
as "a position of indepe-fidencB^ relation to.partisan politics which isfssential 
tor tlieipcrformancc of eer>rfm functions of a'judicial or quasi,judicial nature 
It is d4sj[able to havd tltcTunctions of such a Council a.s clear and tree trom 
ambiguitv as possible. LikeWise, understandings are needed o/the proper role ot 
the Ministry. It is how%ver not .possibf^ to anticipate all the situations which 
might arise and therefore whatever the given guidelines, room must exist for 
interpretation and adjustment to new situations by ready communication 
between the Minister and the Council. Accordingly. COU suggested that within 
the framework of government policy, the' terms of reference for the OnUino 
Council on University Affairs could be made mpre> explicit than in 4he 
rccommendatio'ns of the Commission on Post^Secondary Education as follows 
(changes in italics); 

The Council should: , , 

1 . advise the Minister on matters ofgeneM poUcy concerning the universities: 



■Commiltve on Go.-'vrnmcn, Productivity, hitvrhn Report No. 9 (Toronto; Oueen's 
Primer, 197 !■) p. , 
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2. plan for the nn-rversity system, in consultation, with universities! Velai^ted 
voluntary associations, and related ministries: 

3. be empowered to implement plan$. within the limits oj^^general govern- 
mental policy, by allocating or }\'it'hholding funding related to plans: 

4. advise^ the Minister on the global sums needed tor the support of 
institutions andf activities witfiin its jurisdiction; 

5. within the limits of general governmental policy, allocate and distribute 
operating and capital funds among the universities; 

6. publish annual reports tabled in the legislature describing the activities of 
the Ontario Council on University Affairs; 

7. hold^ public hearings from time to time at the institutions under its 
jurisdiction. 

'Such a»set of understandings and guidelines, it was thought, could provide for 
..government, the Ontario Council on University Affairs, and the universities a^ 
satisfactory and flexible operational framework susceptible to adjj[^stment as the 
xiecd arose. Ijt would meet the recommendations of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Prpductivity that **clear policy guidelines for commissions be publicized"* 
and **that the Goverfi,raent of Ontario continue to use and establish agencies to 
achieve the special advantages which result tVom this organizational concept".' 

It is perhaps remarkable, in the light of earlier sharp disagreements, that as 
the 'debate closed the constituencies *of the university community were in 
essential agreement. The proposai^ put forward by- the Comtnission on Post- 
Secondary Education giving limited executive powers to a ftew Ontario Council 
on University Affairs had the support of the Council of Ontario Universities, the 
Ontario Confederation of University Faculty Associations, the Ontario 
Federation of Students, and the universities. IndeecJ, the support appeared to 
have a wider base. A seminar on ''Ontario and Its Universities", conducted over 
the winter^of 1973-74 by a group of concerned academics from York, and the 
Univ^ersity of Toronto, enlarged by distinguished representatives of the wider 
Ontario community, resulted in a public statement which included the following 
words: • 

Wc bclrcvc that the iiniycrsitics and govern nifnt should be connected by a highly 
competent bcjdy which can provide vice to government on the development and 
functioning of the university system and gaidclines tp thre university community as 

^ whole. Such a body ^hould no more be ^a 11 owed to usurp the. government's 
responsibility for total resource all()cation to the universities than it should be 
permitted t'o stifle university initiatives in meeting demonstrated needs. But it 
should be the respected source of advice on such matters as the needs of the 
universities, the formulae fpr the allocation of funds, and the establishment of Tiew 

..programmes and new institutions. In its relationship with the universities, this 



'Ibid., p. 5. 
■lhiJ..p.3S. 
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body should Militate and encourage cooperatiort-and planning by the Counca oK 
' O^itario Uhi\^ersities a^d -the Ministry, ft should be empowered to require tliat 

policies for the system are rei^pected and implemented by the universities. This 
power could best be exercised if the proposed commission had the authority tp 
. allocate funds among the^universities. For tKe most part. Such allocation should 
* be on the basis of some objective fproiula acceptable to goverrtmcnt and the 
universities, but t^e commission would need limited discretionary power to make- 
modest changes in the application of the formula." 

It niuVt Be said that COU was given the opportuntty to make its case. Never- 
theless/when the^vemmen< announced its dec];5ion m draf| legislation it was 
. immediately c\^r that the ^debate had' beeajost. The government'decided to 
replace th^mmittee on University Affairs by a new theOntario Council 
oa University Affkirs, bul. chose to^make the powers (^f the new body ^toctly 
ad^asory.lt was to be empowered "to makeiecommendations to the Minister on^ 
\ny matter, that, in the opinion of the Cdun(5l, concerns one or more Ontario 
Tpo^t-second^ry degree-granting institutions, a post-secofTdary educational 
' institujtion, other than [the above], designated by the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council, students registered in buch] institutions; to make recomm^datiqns in 
, respect ofany matter referred to it by the Mimster", 

Other than the change in name, theterms of the draft legislation seem almbst 
' indistinguishable from those incorporated in tfie Order-in^Council establishing 
the now defunct Committee 9n University Affairs, Jti announcing th^ new body, 
however, the government's stated 'intention was to strengthen the "buffer" 
between'unlversities and, government. It is to be hoped that in practice both the 
" new bo.cl3^ and the Ministt7 will, in Vact^ strive for that objective. The appoint- 
ment of Dr, Slefan Dupr6, as Chairman, and a broadly representative Council 
of some twenty persons-gave cause for encouragement. ♦ 
' ^ - Durijig its nrsJt'yearW existence the cafeful selection of priorities for the new 
•'^ ^C6uncll's attention, the thoroughness of it? consultation with the Council of 
• ' Ontariq Universities and the individual institutions, its concern for guarding Us 
ow^n independence: anti'the. analytical acumen expressed in its.put|licly-released 
advisory memoranda, were all a source of further encouragement, 

NEVVfENVIRONMENT'' ' ^ ^ ' 

■ In Ontyrio, the government and \the up-rversitie? were partners in an 
. - expansion'during the sixties which bMug^f about the creation of new univer 



''■OntarioandItsUniversities"(G/ofcf<SMa(7. February 18, 1974), p. 7 . 

" The text of this section draws on the work of a Special Commrttee to Assess Uniyepity ^ 

Policies and Plans, chaired by R. Puindon, Vice-chairman, Council of Ontario Ui^iver^ 
!. sities and Rector, University of Ottawa. - - 
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sitles and the expansion of established ones. Many new progra*{nmes were 
initiated, and a fourfold increase in enrolment was accommodated^ The univer- 
sities have substantially improved the existing Jjlfcrgraduate and graduate 
programmes and developed new ones; some otlW^M^Kammes have;^reached 
international standards and reputation. This hasMM^Wie primarily through 
the contribution of thousands of faculty members who have been recruited by 
the Ontario universities, from non-Ontaricf university staffs or graduate 
' students, as well as from within the O^ario systlm. The universities have 
managed <,M'fectively to deal with unprecedCTUed grc/wth; they have maintained 
and iriiproved academic quality; they have expanded and enriched tne range of 
opportunities for the people|<rf Ontario; they%/e honoured theMbjective of 
irnproving accessibility to university educatiol^; they have consulted and 
cooperated with each q^ther aiXj with the goverrrment of Ontario; they have 
introduced greaj^r openness into the conduct of theilii affairs. ^ 

While there is still much toom for i<iiprovement, tKje citizens. and the . govern- 
ment of Ontario have a rigmHp be pi^oud of what has been acconiplished 
through tlte generous contribution of public funds, federal as well as provincial. 

No one questions the fact that the increases in student numbers and in public 
funds could and should not be nxaintained indefinitely at the rate of the sixjtJi^s. 
This has become more and more clear as the strains on provinciafTThances have 
increased, and the clamour for scarce resources has bec6me louder. But the end 
of the unprecedented period of growth came upon the universffies-shortly after, 
the turn of the decade in a sudden and.unexpected fashion. The rate of increase 
in enrolment dropped dramatically and, at the same tiine, the b,asic income unit 
(BlU) value (which represents unit costs) was increased substfiintlally less than 
the rate of inflation. Each year, from 1972-73 through l975-!76, the BIU has 
increased by values several percentage points below inflationa<-y cost-increases, 
* reveallnNg the perceptions of policy-makers that the universities could withstand 
a reductlpn in the level of funding without detrimental consequences.'^ 

The cumulative effects of these annual decisions of the provincial government 
(along with limitations on cost-sharing amounts from the federal government) 
-have now brought . the ifniversities to the moment of truth at which they must • 
seriously consider whether they can afford to continue to pursue existing goals, 
which have guided the univcfsitlcs in seeking to meet the needs articulated by 
society. It shouki be stressed that these goals, while perhaps not always fully 
understood, have rtever been seriously challenge'd either by the public or by the 
government. , 

The recent announcement atgriints to universitiesix>ra?76-77^signals a recognition by 
govci^nmcnt that ttie constraints oiS the past four years haVe been severe. Though the 
relief is welcome, the basic^situation (that is. BIU value increases which arc signifi- 
V cantly less than inflation) remains unchanged, and universities continue to face a 
financial firrrrnrw-hich cannot be reconciled with existing goals. 

. • • 11 ■ .,7 
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The question bias been raised, "What does ihe governm.ertt want? ' The 
clearest fomial statement. oT fiinding objectives was that made by the Minister of 
Colleges and Universities iri a statement to the legislature on November 18, 1974 
concerning grants for 1975-7^). The operating support to universities was said lo 
be "sufficient to offset inflationary trends, to maintairi^and improve existing 
levels of service? and to accommodate predicted enfolment increases". This 
straightforward statement was challenged by t\oth the Ontario Council on 
University Affairs and the Council of Ontario Universities, both of which stated 
firmly that the funds provided by the govemmeij^t for 1975-76 were insufficient 
to meet the sfated objectives. 

This dispute over the adequacy of funding to meet the government's stated 
objectives should be viewed against the background of various government 
actions anfl statements over the past several years. The debate was joined force- 
fully by a previous Minister of Colleges and Universities who gave currency to 
The phrase "more scholar for the dollar". The Premier, the Minister, and the 
Ministry officials have made a number of statements which could be 
summarized as follows: / , ' 

' 1 XH'C government cannot attord to support the current large university 
system at a level which will pcnnit universities to continue their traditional 
psactices^in the same way they^id in the paj^. 
2- The governmentis seeking improvements in "productivity" and its in4ex^of 
productivity is the student/faculty ratio. ■ 
" 3. Jhe governmi^pt will maintain, a policy of accessibility for qual^led students^ 
but wishes to see a ore rigorous interpretation of "qualified". 
' 4. The government is unwi^lling to expand those universities which have 
reached capacity and where there "is still pressure for growth, the govern- 
ment vvould welcome a steering of students to institutions with unused 
physical capacity. 

5. The government believes that there is.an undesirable level of duplication of 
programmes among the universities. 
. 6. The government is expecting a great(^ level of system-wide planning and 
coordination. ^ 
In summarizing the government's,objectives, we do not imply that all of them 
are appropriate or representative of sound polity. COU recognizes, of course, 
that the government must determine the level of support whicii it is prepared to 
provide. This level however hds not been sufficient in the past few years to meet 
the universities' legitimate ^needs given the continuing commitment to 
, accessibility and quality. A reconciliation of the governmment's objectives and 
its ability to support universities is needed. * 
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* * ' . V ' . ^ " The Goals ot the Uiiiversities . 

4. The.debate centres around /'productivity, a term often used in its mb^t 
superficial sense. Discussion^ about this conirept cannot be meapingful ui^ess 
there is^ full understanding of:^:hat th^ products are. and of^ what. process is 
i-^cessary to create the pfoddcts. ^^umpnts based exchi|ively on such variables ; 
as •*class-si7.e" or "contact hoursA Or even the "fatuity/student ratio"- narrow^ 
' the iocus so nij^h t^hat ofily one partjaf the whole is seerf, : > 

Much htis 'been written about ^v|uture shock" and the' po^st;industria! 
J\ revpjutiQii, The univeiteities, in one ^^pi' the paradoxes of the seventies, have 
become aVvictim M "fuVire shoclc". T6q muc|;i was expected of the universities 
in the fil'|i?s and sixti&s/and too little is eifpecft^d of them now. If the universities^ 
would limply pr6vidKmore places at lOVyer cost to broa4en accessibility and 
enha^cef social mobility,^ it-is^assumed by some that ajl would be well. In fact, if 
the universities are to .jKieet' their responsibilities, accessibility as a social goal 
.must be only one part of theijr agenda, albeit dn^impditant one. ' 
^ Teaching^ at the fjjiiversity level is not only a'process of transmitting acquired 
. ^'nowlcdge and skills'. It is^a joint pursuit^ot'lknowledge in which the teacher and 
^he student are bothVengaged. It is this emphasis on scholarship which makes 
tcachTng at' the university level fundamenfally different from that at.the primary 
and secondary levelsrijniversity education cannot be considered as just another 
Jayer of publie^education." If is neither 'better nor worse; it is different, if 
^^nesypposes public educatjon and builds on it. The universities, seek to create- 
' for society a group.of broadly educiited, questioning, creative citizens; to raise 
ihxt level of critical functioning in societyl^y developing powers of judgment; and' 
ip serve as a humanizing dnd^ civilizing farce by foS^t^ing the aestfietic and 
moral, as well as the inVellectual faculties. It iS in this vvW^en$e that university 
^ teaching must be understood. If student through-put a|^the expense of scholar- 
ship is fbrce^i upon tfie system, society will be the loser, 
. ^ It shoufd be underlined fhat what makes mass higher education- with broad 
\ccessibility such a significant step forward Js precisely that the qualities of. 
^ 'Education deriving from scholarship can be made available much mW-^widely 
than ever ^fqre. If these qualities a re„ downgraded, this enorrao»,^|in will be 

Society faces, staggering problems in the remainder Qf the cehtury. They are 
'concerned with energy, rq;jOurce , management, population growth, food 
shortages, .pollution control, steady state*econoniies, intei^ationaj relations and 
many others. Most of them are both world problems and problems for Canada, 
and Ontario. All of them are^characterized by a new order of complexity and 
interrelated n€!^s. They are multidisciplinary on a grand scale. How is society to 
deal with.ahem? Where are' the new specialized skilfe, the. new generalist 
capabilities, the new^rganizational model^s that^must be brought i^to being it 
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they are to be',d<3alt with successfully^? Where is the sense of urgency that appre- * 
ciates Ifhe shortness of the lead time'^n many of the most critical issues? Non'e of 
these problems c;an be addressed successfully without the help of the univer- 
sities, and the universities are unlikely to rise to tlje occasion if they are them- 
selves spending too much of their time and energies preoccupied \^ith financial 
\ survival, ^ ■. ■ 

The energies, of the universities for the next twenty years need to be trans- ^ 
formed from a concern for growth to cope with numbfers, to one of innova'fion in ^ 
response to the new»dilemmas of society, The^i^jsions of the universit}^ are 
unchanged — ^^to teach, to learn, to serve; but the suBcessful accomplishment of 
\ihe missicfti^s will require enorrnous energies, flexibilky and creativity in the 
coming years. How* shall students be taught? \yhat sh'all they be taught? How 
can specialists work more effectively on transdisciplinary problems? How c^n 
individual freedom and^* collective responsibility be mutually served? How can 
resear^rh be organize^d to address the larger issues?* How can the universities 
work more'closely with governments, -with the professions and with business and 
labour, and at the same time rnaintain enough of an arm's-length relationship 
that they do. not lose their independence of thought and action?"AJl of these are 
questions with vast" consequences for society. They are the real priorities of 
today for tomorrow-, and it will be a tragedy if they are ignored and the oppor- 
tunities are lost through unwillingness to meet th^ir costs,^because of a narrow 
view of universities which sees cmly student/staff ratios as the measure of 
^productivity. 

Likewise the commitmentV>f universities to external service to the community 
is a very important, time-consuming call on the resources of the institutions. 
The service which is provided to governments at all levels, to business (both 
management and labour), to the arts and to/the general public is vet*y large. 
Most sophisticated tasks facing society need the skills and knowledge of highly 
qualified specialists whose home i§ in the universities. All of these activities 
\ r&present "product^" of the university enterprise. Any discussion of productivity 
must place a realistic value on these "products", anly a small portion of which 
are accompanied by supplementary fmandial compejisa^ion. 

These are long-run concerns which can all too easily be lost sight of in 
difficult financial, time^! Both the universities and government need to' recognize 
this. At preserj.¥, the universities find themselves Jn tH'e Alice-jn-Wonderland 
situation of hayirig>to run ever faster in an attempt just to stay where they are. 
As in other apneas of society, there has been increasing talk in the universities of 
the'^steady st^te". This term has the unfortunate connotation of preserving the 
status quo. Major redirections of efforts will be needed to cope with isSues such 
as enumerated abo\/^, 'To take another example, > concerns about accessibility" 
have been redirected from the m^assive growth in numbers which characterized 
the sixties to the pfolision of new opportunitjiesafor various gi^ups withrn society 
which have njbt benefited proportionately from the enormous increase in 
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university accessibility: women (in some programmes), native \peoples, the 
elderly', and the historically disadvantaged;socio-economic groups/The univer- 
sities ^re conscious of these needs, and have done much to'meet triem, but if 
mere siirvival becomes of n<?cessity the overriding concern, the many varied and 
changiag needs pf society cannot be met. 

New Questions 

\ 

All of these concerns raise a host of questions for the system ot universities in . 
Ontario; questions which for the most part remain to be ansWfered. 
o The government of Ontario believes that it must limit the size of grants to the 
Universities' At the ^ame time it has for many years been pommitted to a policy 
of providing access to universities for all qualified students. If enrolments 
continue to grow (and the recent "slow-down" appears to have ended with enrol- 
ments for 1975-76 Showing an increase of 5.4% over ^1974), and funding is limited 
to ampunts insufficient to offs^et inflation and meet the requirements of growth, 
quality will suffer. The average annual total increase in operating grants, to 
cover both infla\tion and growth, between 1970-71 and 1973-74 (8.9%) s^as only 
1.4 percentage Apints greater than tHe average rate of inflation (7.5%). During 
that period, 4he average gro,wth in fiill-time equivalent enrolment was 7.5%." 
The universities Wnnot possibly accommodate to such large d.iscrepancies 
between growth and funding withput serious dilution of quality. Will the 
government face this situation openly if the limitation on funding is inevitable? 
The choice is to either limit the rate of growth to that which can be ijianaged, or 
to accept a degradation of quality. Will the government choose quantity or 
quality? ' . ' * / 

Questions arise aLso in relation to the role of the Ontario Council on Univer- 
sity Affairs. Does the Council perceive clearly the extent t^ which the present 
circumstances threaten the integrity and the future prospects of the univer- 
sities? On its brief record it can be assumed that the perceptions of the Council 
"^are accurate.'^ Can the Council, "through its advice, persuade the government 
that current funding patterns are insufficient to af hieve the government's stated 
goals? In the event that the government determines that the grants cannot meet 
the X)bjectives. can the'^Council persuade tfie government to modify the 
objectives in ways which wfj||l preserve quality? s 



"Calculated Crom full-time equivalent enrolment tlgures shown in Report of the 
Ministry of University Affairs of Ontario. 1970-71. p. 65, and Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities, Statistical Summary. 1972-73/ 1973-74. pp. 34 and 41. 
Annual Report. Ontario Council on University Affairs. 1974-75. ^ , 
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TheJDntario Council on University Affairs must deal also with the fact that 
some universities receive supplementary grants beyond the income derived from 
the formula. Are these supplements justified? What advice will the Council 
voffer to the Minister? The credibility of the Council with'botK government and 
- universities, and hence the value of the Council to the system, will hinge on the 
quality and wisdom of its advice Qp these two issuesfi-^the levels of support for 
the system andjhe question of supplementary grants. 

The Council of Ontario Uiti^ersities recognizes that it too must adclress a 
range of questions arising because of the new environment. For this reason the '^^ 
Council established at Special Committee to asses^ the goals, polipies and plans 
of the Ontario university system for the remainder of the l'970's and the 198Q-'s 
in the light of the competing governmental priorities, possible financial 
^ prospects, and the anticipated numbers of qualified students. The Committee 
has exposed a preliminary "green paperV for discussion in the universities. It 
s(sts out the Committee's proposals in response to the following questions: How 
can the gove!:nment, t^e Ontario Council on University Affairs, and the univer- 
sities work together towards the elaboration of individual and collective objec- 
tives? Howcan the financial needs for achieving agreed goals be properly deter- 
mined? Should Inaintenance of Quality be the overriding priority? If, indeed, 
maintaining quality is to be the priority, what are the implications for revisiornpf 
the operating grants formula for the next three years? Should tuition fees assessed . 
by the universities be independent of the operating grants formula and what 
proportion of tot»Kcosts should be covered by tuition fees? Are current 
admission policies, both undergraduate and graduate, serving the best interests . 
of students and the province? What is the present enrolment capacity of 
individual universities and the system? Is there at the graduate level 
unnecessary and costj^ duplication of programmes? Are'there opportunities for 
worthwhile •cooperative 'activitieyn addition to those already conducted upder 
the auspices of the Counci^afX)ntario Universities?', How can innovation be 
encouraged in a period of financial constraint? 

It is premature to predict how all of these questions will be answered. Suffice 
it to say at this time that the Committee has expressed a firm conviction that 
maintenance of quality should be the top priority. The Committee intends to 
submit its report to the Council at the beginning of 1976, after having reviewed 
responses to its "green paper". • 

Finally, the universities are asking themselves some fundamental questions. 
^Tormented by inflation and austerity, can they yet manage to focus on the issues 
of purpose and performance? Will they instead be preoccupied with th^ 
machinery of formal collective bargaining and its enormous consequences for 
the future of universities which, as yet, can be seen only through a glass darkly? 
At the moment, two Ontario universities are in the early stages of formal 
bargaining under the labour relations legislafion. Concurrently, the university 
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f presidents 'and the Ontario Confederation of University Faculty Associations, 
through a joint committee, have explored a proposal for provincial negotiation 
of faculty salary scales and numbers. This proposal, however, did not gain 
general acceptance. Whatever the final outcome of such discussions and 
campus-based collective bargaining activities, its takes little imagination to see 
that these questions have profound implications for the future of Ontario 
Universities. 

Obviously the' times are turbulent and troubled for universities, as they are for 
society itself. Powerful forces have been unleashed by the massive educational 
developments of the last fifteen years. Where thes^forces, sometimes working at 
cross-purposes, will leaSH ' remains unpredictable. The central question is 
whether the universities and the government will have the vision and the will to 
preserve theUniversity as a source of scholarship, a place wh^re students and 
professors together can seek truth without fear or favour. 

/ ■ I 
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^ There is a wide range of areas in which the universities of Ontario have found it 
profitable to cooperate. The most challenging of these engaged to date has been 
the design and implementation of a process of plannir^g for the orderly develop- 
rfient of graduate studies. Over the past three years, the aspect of COU activities 
most visible on the various campuses has been the activity of the^ Advisory 
Committee on Academic Planning. The results of this activity have consumed a 
major portipn of the Council agenda. Over the peViod, 20 major planning 
studies in Various disciplines have been completed. The direct costs in the 
COU budget will have totalled one million dollars by the end of 1975-76. AH of 

" this represents a process of self-evaluation and -self-regulation by the university 
community of major scope and significance. • 

THEBACKDROPDFTHEACAPEXERCISE ^ 

The cooperative planning under the aegis of the Advisory Qommittee on 
Academic Planning was an outgrowth of a 1%6 study bf the development of 
griiduate programmes in Ontar4o universities. Two of the chief concerns under- 
lying much of the resulting report' (known as the Spinks Report! were the 
development of excellence and the effective utilization of resources. 

To deal with the matter of ex^Uence, the Ontario Council on Graduate 
Studies (comprised of the deans ot graduate studies of the member universities 
of COU) established an Appraisals Commi4tee and proqedtire^ to ensure for all 
new graduate progmmmes a careful scrutin^f all factors affecting academic* 
quality. The system hXs worked well and in addition to its positive effect on 
quality,' it has undoubtedly had a moderating effect on tbe prolift^ration of 
graduate programmes in th<^ province. It is also frequently used, on request of 
^ individual universities, for appraisal of existing programmes. Activities of the 
Appraisals Committee over the p^isi six years are summarized in Append^ji^G. A 
full description of the appraisal process is given in the publication The fitst 
Three Yeurs of Appraisals f)f Graduate Programmes i 1970).^ ^ 



'Report of the Commission to Study the Development\)f Graduate Programmes in ^ 
Onttrrio Universes (also known as the Spinks Report) (Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. 1 966). ^ 

'Toronto: Cotnniittee of {'residents ol Universities of Ontario, 197Q. 
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The Backdrop ofACAP Exercise 

The Spinks report had also drawn attention to the very real need Tor planning 
and tor inereased interuniversity consultation, not only at the level oT the 
graduate deans, but* alsQ within the indrvidual disciplines and professions. In 
1968, the Advisory Committee on Academic Planning (ACAP) was formed to 
guide, the develppnlent of provincial di.scipline groups and to coordinate the 
work of rationalizing graduate studies in the province. ACAP has a minimum of 
seven members who are appointed as individuals (not university representatives) 
from the professoriate of the Ontario universities. Every effort is made to 
maintain a balanced distribution among the universities and disciplines 
represented. Each discipline group consists of one representative from each 
university, appointed t>y the president from among the academic staff actively 
engaged In the relevant programmes and having some knowledge of t|ie under- 
graduate operation. \^ 

" The^planning exercise was given further impetus in 1971 when the Ministry of 
CoHeges and Universities placed a gen^i;al embargo on funding of all new 
graduate programmes. This embargo was later modified to include only 
disciplines in which the overall impact of individual three-year plans required of 
the older "emerged" universities and five-year plans required of the newer 
"emerging" univc^rsities indicated potentially serious levels' of duplication. The 
embargo was further modified to exclude master's programmes in 'fourteen 
eentrardisciplines for the emerged universities. As a result there was produced a 
list ot sixteen embargoed disciplines in which funding was denied for new 
doctoral programmes at any of the universities, for all new master's 
programmes at the emerging^ universities, and for some ncwy master's 
programmes at the emerged universities. 

Modifications to the embargo list occur in two ways. ^ 

1. ACAP was given the task of conducting, for each embargoed discipline, a 
province-wide "planningMssessment" which would serve asthe basis for the 
preparation by COU of a provinciai'^pKuv -for the particukr ctiseipljne.,/ 
Acceptance of such a plan by the Ministry was^adopted- as the key to lifting 
of the embargo for that discipline. 

2. Also, proposed revisions to the universities' individual. plans are reviewed 
each year by. ACAP and must' be approved ^ COU and the Ministry. Their 
collective impact on each discipline is assessed and serves as the basis for an 
annual review of the embargo list. 

Later development'^ led to the introduction of a provisional embargo to be 
imposed when good iplanning indicated the need for some limited study by 
ACAP on a scale njiuch smaller than is required for a regular planning 
asse.ssmerit. i .. 

The operations of ajjpraisaf of individual university programmes (for quality) 
and assessment of a discipline across the province (for planning) are performed 
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separately and independently, aUhough frequently dedsions about one may 
bear on the other. The funding of a new programme, for example, requires that: 
.4^. it fall into a category that is free of embargo; • 

2. it form a^oart of the approved plan of the proposing university; andjhat 

3. it rective a favourable appraisal. 

THE ASSESSMENT PROCESS 

The conduct of a planning assessment. beg\ns with the appointment of the 
relevant discipline group, which then works w\th ACAP to define the precise^ 
academic boundaries-of the study, the proc^tfres to be used, and terms pf 
. reference for a small -team of consultants. The discipline group recommends a 
' list of consultants from which* ACAP sele<j^ Jwo or three leaders'^within the field 
but from .outside Ontario, and one senior Canadian\ academic f^om another 

- field^ ... ■ " • _ 

The consultants are prov.ided with background material such as terms ot . 
-^reference a^nd procedures, and with statistical and other relevant information- 
requested by ACAP from the universities, e.g., past and current levels of 
graduate activities in the disjtripHne and plans fophe next five years.-^'All of the 
university documentation is provided by the graciua'te dean's office and must, in 
the case of future plans, b^ Accompanied by an indicati^n^^JrmrKHie chiefs 
executive of the'extent to which the university supports the plafts: ^ 

The consultants are briefed in person on tho^objectives and the nature of tlte 
exercise. A meeting of the consultants with^ the discipline group is then 
organized to allow a review of the data provided and to permit clarification Qr 
emphasis of specific points. Visits by the consultants to the universities provide 
, Mbr discussions with graduate students, post-doctoral fellows, members of 
faculty, the departmental chairmen and senior university officials, and^for^ 
examination of library and laboratory facilities. A draft report i^ then prepared , 
by the consultants and circulated to ACAP and the discipline group. The 
chairman of ACAP checks that the procedures h^ve beeA follovyed and the, 
terns of reference satisfied. A final meeting with the discipline group provides 
its members with an opportunity to challenge and correct, if necessary, the 
factual content of the report and to react to the judgments and recommenda- 
tions of the consultants. A final report is then prepared and distributed to 
ACAP, the discipline group, and the universities. 

Based on a study of the consultants' report 'and of written comments on it 
* received from the discipline group and the universities, an ACAP report is 
prepared and^circulated together with the consultants' .report and comments to 
coy and OCGS. Further comments are prepared by OCGS, following which 
COlKexamines all of the material and prepares its report and a series of 
recommendations. Complete documentation from procedures and terms of 
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reyperence tHrough to the COU recommendations, is then published under a 
series entitled Perspectives and Plans for Graduate Studies. This report is sent 
to the Ontario Council on University Affay-s with the recommendation t-hat the 
embargo on the "assessed" discifjline be lilted. ^ 

Acceptance of.Jihe report by the Ministry, on the recommendation.of OCUA, 
op^ns the door fo fK)ssibte funding of new programmes. Further details of the 
planning assessment process are given in Chapter 2 of Stimulus and Response: 
Sixth Annual Re^iew\ 1971-72. ' 

Costs ,of the planning assessment programme, originally shared equally 
between the universities and the government, hav^ now been shifted entirely to 
the universities. < ^ e 

Sincejts inception in 1968, ACAP has completed^fuU planning assessments 
and made xecommendations coRcerning developrnent of graduate studie.s in 
twenty disciplines. It is currently involved in a major ass^sment covering all of 
mathematics, including con^uter science. Planning assessments completed or 
underlay are listed in Appendix H, along w^ith other smaller studies Ugndertaken 
.under the auspices of ACAP. / 

The planning assessment- reports have (Jontained many different types of 
recommendations,'' since* the various disciplines are in different stages of 
development, and since thtrq is a great vaf'iety of departmental si&ttiations in the 
province. Some recommendations were directed to the redesign of graduate 
programmes in recognition of students' changing career goajs, some addressed 
m^itters of research as disl;^inct from graduate work, some calted /fbn the 
commencement of jieeded or vjustifiable new programmes, some recommended 
that proposed new programmes not 6egin, and some called for the suspension 
or curtailment of existing programmes. On the question of quality, some 
recommendations called for strengthcntng of existing prbgranimes, and some 
called for further review of programme quality through tlie^ppr^isal process. 

The Recommendations of each COU assessment report (>€mstitute a system 
plan for graduate work in the '^discipline, indicating an agreed^^ole foil* each 
^^department in the province. The COU Report, usually very clo^e tbxt^he ACAP 
Report in its recommendations, represents the collective opinioh of the Ontario 
universities as to the desirable development of graduate work in the subject. 

Since the assessments will be a major determinant of the development of 
graduate programmes in, the province for some time, it is worth reviewing the 
principles on which recommendations are based. 



'Toronti): Council ofOntdrio Universities, 1972. 
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THH PLANNING PRINCIPLHS ADOPTHD BY COU 

" 'When the early canipictcd ptanning assessments came beforc'the Council in 
the Vonii ot reports I'rom AC A P. a number of controversial issues aro$-e. 
Althi)ugh thero had been an attempt to earefully spell out.what was expected of 

. each planning study by means of the terms Aof reference given to consultants,.!! 
soon became apparent that the approach whiclj'should be taken to setting forth 
a development plan for graduate studies rgquifed extensive study atid/debate. 

-Thus, the Council spent many hoiirs during' its review of the first assessment^ 
- reports in lively debate over the principles upon which judgments sbould be 
•based. rhisUiltimately led to a statement of planning principles which is 
incorporated inlheCOU'Teport ort each discipline. * ^ 

An example of the difficulties faced by COU in dealing with assessment 
reports, is the detcrm-jnation of how much emphasis should be given to man- 
power needs in planning the scale of gr^iduate work in a given discipline. There 
is a not uncommon belief that the enrolment in various subjects in the univer^ 
sities should be related to employment prospects. Experience, hgwever, shows 
that only in excepj(|)nar eases can an estimate of future manpower needs be 
made with sufficiefH reliability to be of any use in this connection: At the doc- 
toral level one would need to estimate an employment market ttve to ten years in 
the future —' a market moreover which would contain various types of employ- 
ment in the mdustrial. govfimmental, business and acadc^mtc sectors. Th'^Ve is 
also the fact of the high interehangeability of employment for persons trained in 
the various disciplines: this is par^cularly signifi,^:ant at the master's level. On 
the other hand, demographic kno\\^^ledge makes it possible to obtain rough, vbut 
reasonably reliable, estimates of the future demands for^graduate study by 
Canadian applicants of high quality, ACAP was therefore Instructed to advise 
COU whether the plans of the universities appear to be consistent with the likely 
number of suitable applicants, and also to consider if a reasonable estimate of 
need. can be made. It \<ould be only if the enrolmeVits being planned by univer- 
sities were grossly out of line with reliable evidence that COU would make 
corrective recommendations on either of these considerations. 

Since a key feature of a system plan for graduate work^^s the recognitiprr^of 
differentiated roles for the various departments, it is of central importance that 
the plat/ be based on objective judgments of academic quality. Jhe method h'^ 
been tJrely on the judgments of highly qualified independent consultants. 

One aspect of quality which became a matter of some contention is the so- 
' called minimum "critical size" of enrolment. The focus of this debate wa^ not 
' financial viability but academic breadth and strenglh in relation to the require- 
ments of adequate training for students. After lengthy discussion, COU arrived • 
, at the following position: 

■ , 22 
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The quality of graduate programmes is partly dcpcnclcivt on si/v. anci for dach 
programme, depending on how it is designed at^i its seopc, there is a minimum 
si/c of enrolment below which quality may surie|. That number cannot be 
expressed Tor the discipline as a whole but ordv for indivicidiil programmes 
dependifJg on their purpose, their resources and their design. 

This statemeni is intended to take into accoui]t the neirc? ^for a graduate 
student to interact with other students (or post-doctoral fellows) in seminars, 
coUoquia and the daily intbrmal discussion and argument which is an e^^sential 
aspect of research und advanced learning. 

When an ACAP assessment finds that a programme is of questionable qu^ality 
any one of a number of recomfrrendations may be made, (It is emphasized that 
the definitivl judgment as to whether or not an indiyidual programme is of suf- 
ficiently high standard rests with the Appraisals Committee, since ACAP does 

- — - . . ....... .... 



•^noTexarrrine progrTTmrnqs in the same detail and with the same procedural safe 
guards, as the Appraisals Committee.) Consequently, when acadcHiic standards 
have been called into question by a planning assessment, one must decide, how 
important the programme appears to be in the spectrum of graduate offerings^ 
of the universities in the system. If it appears not to b^ a crucial component, the . 
recommenciation to the university will be to discontinue the programme, unless 
evidence is available that it is a critical elen>ent in the pattern of graduate 
activity within the university. If the university disagrees with t)ne' quality judg- 
ment, it may submit the progrtirn mentor apprajsal. but in such cases universities 
have been frequently advised that there would be no justification Tor tHem to 
commit additional resource's in order to pass the appraisal. On the other hand, 
if the, programme seems necessary for the province, the recommendation is 
usually to strengthen Ht, with an appraisal following this action^ in order to 
confirm its quality. ^"^^ ^ 

In several of the disciplines tlfet-tiave been studied, it appeared that all of the 
likely future students could be accommodated in a substantially smaller 
number of PhD programmes than were offered. Should one then continue only 
the twif), three or fou^programmes which appear to be of the highest quality and 
which offer adequate breadth of fields? COU has chosen not to follow> this 
course. It has identified these few departments and has categorized their PhD 
.programmes as general. Ifc^^as, however, taken the view that there are minirilal 
advantages and substantial disadvantages in discontinui^jg thesorogrammes not 
so idfentitfed. This is because the resources ^particularly g«u:^ reseai:di 
profpisors)»are ii;lrea4y deployed, and very little financial saving\could ^ 
reff^ted by cancellingthe^^pii^gra^^ of 
dQ,ctoral studenl^u^l^ches the intellectual life of the^campffsT^i]^^^ have a 
^beneficial effect on the u^Jergfadiiiite offerings. As a result of thesS'^e^dera- 
tions, COU frequently lecommends the continuance of doetoi^al worlKpKjhe 
form of ."specialized" programmes as a means"T?f-^4itiL!jzing the partWuihr 
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strengths of certain universities in some specialties. These programmes are 
limited to ©nly a very tew fields in which the department has particular exper- 
tise. Specialized programmes are sm^ll in terms of enrolment, and must be of. 
the same academic quality (but not scope) as the approved general programmes. 
It 'is also contemplated that, occasionally, new specialized PhD" programmes 
might be established in response to specific recognized needs, clearly demon- 
strated. Such occasions fiave not yet arisen. 

It is* important that departments without doctoral programmes, or with 
highly speejalizcd*ones, havo teaching staff who are active in research. There 
will not, otherwise, be good teaching of undergraduates. In some disciplines, 
staff research is facilitated b^ the Coljabbra'tion of advanced students. When 
graduate students aVc riot avaijable, tlrcre should be compensating resources for 
the teaching staff who are productive in research. GOU has recognized this as a 
very importi^nt /eature of university programme rationalization, and has 
exhorted the universities and OCUA to give it urgent attention, 

'*The process, by which COU arrived at tfi^ various {positions that have just 
been described was contentious, painstaking, atid at times, painful, The debate 
often focused on the extent i)f the autonomy of a university,' In 1966, in the wake 
of the Spinks Report, the Committee^of Presidents (predecessor to CoO) had" 
rejected two extrerfie posf^Kons in rcJnnection with graduate work. It rejected' 
complete iijdividual university iuitononjy on one hand and a ceiittalized 
graduate school fcjr the pfeviqce on "the other, Tl}e result' of uncoordinated 
devel^)pnien\ would have been ^uniform mediocrity "since human resources are 
scarce,* A centrali/cd-structuVe would unduly hamper local initiative and tend to. 
dt?lay improvements in the offerings available '(o the students in the province. 
Instead, the universities established the OntariorCouncil on Graduate Studies, 

" charged by its constitution with the duty to advise COU on the planning. and 
development 'of an orderly pattern of graduate education and research in the 
universuie's, havin'g regaud, among other things, to the need to avoid unneces- 
sary duplication of programmes and facilities. In the courseof the debate in tlte 
last three years, COU has essentially reaffirmed this position of collective 
, autonomy, and has formally a|reed that, while each university retains the free- 

-'dom kod responsibility to plan and implement its own academic development, 
the'uoiversities in embarking on a cooperative planning process have signalled 
their intehtions of cooperating with the COU recommendations. Universities 
are expecteci to notify COU if they intend to depart from the COU report. 

When the planning assessments began in 1971, few universities had detailed 
and comprehensive forward plans for the development of graduate work. This 
situation has changed noticeably, and the planning assessments have led the 
universities to conduct re-examinations of their graduate offerings. In par- 
ticular, 5i university is likely to look at its offerings in departmental groupings of 
mutually supporting disciplines, e,g,, the social sciences. If this perspective 
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should lead a university to the conclusion that one of the COU recommenda- 
tions affecting it>houia^^ffered, it is encouraged to make its case to CQU, 
which will cor^^f^Jsr-TQ^ion of the pj^vincial plan. This has not yet occurred. 

Thisjs^^^tone instance of the fact that the system plans mu^t be kept under 
continuing review. In this process, annual reports by discipline groups will be 
central. These groups are charged to work under the guidanceof ACAP to over- 
see the continuing health of the graduate work in theirsubjects in the province. 
Annual rej^orts should keep OCGS aware of the need to initiate any further 
reviews or reassessments. 

■ \ ' • 

^ - IMPLEMENTATION OF PLANS 

In each case wherein the Minister has lifted the embargo on a discipline fol- 
lowing completion af a planning assessment, this has been donje subject to the 
understanding that COU would monitor implementation df^e plan. In accept- 
ing this obligation, COU Kas defined monitoring as reporting to the Minister, 
through the Ontario Council on University Affairs, on the implementation of 

. plans. ,\ . ' 

^ The first annual report to the Ministersbtas been completed at the time of 
writing this report. It is most encouraging to observe the very considerable 

. extent to which the recommendations have already been implemented, and the 
absenqe of significant deviations from the agreed plans. One of the consequences 

. of systerh planning is made very evident in thi§ first report, namely extensive 
interuniversity cooperation, in sharing course offerings, organizing joint pro- 
grammes. Cross-appointing professors, sharing experimental equipment, etc. 

NEW CONTEXT 

The process of graduate planning has been cast into a new context with the 
issuance by the Ontario Council of University Affairs in July and December, 
1975, of advisory memoranda on the subject, and the responses of the Minister 
thereto. In its rriemoranda, OCUA saw the accomplishments of the planning 
process to date as highly positive, particularly in the ensurance of high-quality 
graduate work in the province. OCUA acknowledged that ^OU had been 
engaged in a demanding and" difficult process and com/nended the university 
community for^ the thoroughness with which it had been conducted. OCUA 
qbserved, however, that one important dimension was missing from the exer- 
cise, that is, consideration of the financial implications of graduate planning. 
The point made, was that during a period when resources were becoming in- 
creasingly scarce, difficult choices might have to be made, out of a concern for 
the Overall health of the universities. A rational plan could not be determined 
apart from this perspective. For instance, if available professorial time is insuf- 
ficient, expansion of graduate programmes should not occur at the expense of 
undergraduate instruction. ^ 



Graduate Programme Planning 

OCUA stated its intention of henceforth. reviewing C^U recomrnendatioris on 
developpient of graduate programmes only once a year in a package, and 
specified that such reports should contain an examination of the financial pon- 
sequences of the recommendations. In his letter responding to the July OC^UA 
memorandum, the Minister underlined this aspect, stating his. view that the 
exercise to date, while commendable as far as it had gone, had not adequately , 
rationalized graduate education in the province. He therefore indicated' that, 
funding for the new graduate programmes in ^assessed disciplines Would be 
deferred pending recommendation from OCUA on the financial aspects. COU 
is pr*esently considering the appi;Qach^ to be taken in responding to these 
^concerns forjhe financial implications of graduate planning. 

The concern over the financial implications of graduate planning was taken 
le step further in the OCUA mernorandum released in December, 1975. The • 
iinister accepted an OCUA recommendation that the operating grants 
formula be suspended for the fundin^j of graduate work in 1976-)7 and 1977-78 ^ 
in favour of grants td institutions that will be totally insensitive to changes in 
enrolrtient levels. Amongst the reasons given for this recommendation was the 
desire of OCUA to foster an atmosphere in which planning can proceed in free- 
dom from short-run i^f venue consideratiohs. f 

The importance of the existing planning process was*underlined by OCUA^ 

' •'3*' 

with'the following statement: , ' ^v. 

The Council of Ontario Universities' processes of asses.'inlent. appraisal and three- 
year instUutional plans must remain in place, and Council will be prepared to assist 
in the enforcement of these processes by recommending appropriate penalties in - 
the doubtless unlikely event that the need should arise. For the rest. Council s . 
request that COU submit expanded monitoring reports and ntw programme 
proposals in an annual package; acquires redoubleci signiflcanpe. In a setting 
where graduate funding is divorced from enrolment levels for a minimum period 
of two years. Council s interest .not only in new programme development, but in 
the possible reduction of established programmes that can be considered without 
immediate revenue loss, will be abscjjaite. * t 

REFLECTIONS ON EXPERIENCE TO HATE 

An account of the past several , years would be incomplete |vithout some 
reference to the considerable amount of deeply felt reaction tof niany of the 
ACAP reports. ' . \ 

This type of system-wide evaluation and planning is noveljn the academic 
world. The widsom of the procedure may be admitted j,h the abstract, but its^ 
. execution does strike close to the amour propre of the professoriate. As time 
passes, there appears to be an increasing recognition of the very substantial 
achievements of the Ontario universities in devising a cooperative system of 
graduate work. . . 
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/ ^ Reilecthns (fin Experience to Date 

' ' ' ■ ' ' 

^ iFfee process ha^engendercd.at all levels of the university syst^^m an.enhanced. 
awareness of the neecj for car^l planning within each institution and foe a^ 
frluch V^^tjer degree of cooperation amongst* universities in terms of system 
planning. It has undoubtedly- helped to develop broader mutual understandijig 
tbrbughout the system. 

The procedures nevertheless tiavV be^n^ subjected to a ^variety ot criticisms. 
Tlie extensive ccSnsU'ltation and attention to '^ue process" has made'the assess- 
ments seem ponderouk^and bureaucratic. Critics have questioned whether the 
effort, has been worth the cost. Variation in the quality ofthe consultants' advice 
has been observed. 

\n spite, of the criticisms and the difficulties, the programme of assessments 
and appraisals has general suppoll'within'the university system. As stated by 
the University of toronto, **the planning process has served many useful pur- 
poses to date, nriost notably in leading CTntario universities tci undertake impor-- 
tant self-evaluation, in increasing Jhe univefsTttes' movement toward jriter- 
university cooperation and toward common high'standards for graduate work in 
Ontario, in encouraging some division of labour, and in drawing attentioh to 
particular problems i^i specific disciplines"'. 

.... • •> . 



' Brui' tojhv Ontario douncil on UnivcrsLtv^A f fairs (Toronto: University of Toronto, 
1975). ' ' \ ' - ... 
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A PLAN FOR iIiBRArY DEVELOPMENT 

The Board for Library Coordination first met in December, 197L Dilring 
1972, it held a number of meetjngs to develop ani, overview of the university 
library system in Ontario and to estabHsh priorities for collaborative develop- 
ments This reassessment culminated with the presentation to the Council in 
May, 4973, of a major report, A Proposal for the Establishment of a Cooperative 
Library System for the Ontario Universities, which was approved as a plan- for 
library cooperation. v 

The report began by Setting forth the objectives of library cooperation. It 
recalled that in 1968 a joint me'eting of COU and the Committee on University 
Affairs had established the guidelines for an.Ontario library system, to which all 
provincially assisted universities had formally agreed; IncludedMn the guidelines 
were the following two propositions: ' , * 

That each, university be prepared to copiinit itself to participate in an Ontario 
universities' library system, the principal features of which would provide for the 
various libraries to be essentially self-suftlcient in the provision of service for 
under^graduate «se. and to btf effectively interdependent in the provision of service 
for research and graduate use., ' 

/ ^ ' - 

That with such system development it would be anticipated that there would be 

, appropriate 'coordination and centraliz.ation of technical processes, that library 

autonlation would be introduced where appropriate, and that there would be 

afjpropriate centralized storage of less frequently used library materials. 

The Dim(^fisions of I^ibrary Cooperation 

TJie mdjor aim of a cooperative library system was set forth as the optimal use 
of available library resources ^nd the consequent elimination of undesirable 
duplication. Extensive duplication of collections is required in basic under- 
graduate fields; however, Ontario universities cannot afford to duplicate strong 
research collections in all disciplines. The uliiversit^ system must develop the 
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facility to assess present collections and their iitiiization/ Observing th^^t during 
the past t^ years the universitit^s had emphasized rapid growthjithc Board con- 
cluded that a cooperative approach was emerging among the ' uniyersity 
libraries, and that the time had come Tor library assessment and long-range 
planning, , * 

Two ways to reduce unnecessary duplication of library resources were identi- 
fied: collection rationalization within each university, and a cooperative plan at 
the provincial level cpmbining identification of strengtHs for collection develop- 
ment vv'^th^^Jh^' ACAP recommendations and tKeir implications for academic 
libraries, 

Theidea that a gr»"P of libmries^^ach hiiilding its own collection for its own 
purposes, will somehow ma*ftage to assemble all of the mafaial that.is needed is 
not valid. Without^ coordinated plan for collection development among 
libraVies, it is highly unlikely that Individual collections will complement and 
supplement one another. 

Traditionally, the best means of gaining physical access to^ recorded knowl- 
edge has been for each university library to acquire as many books and other 
materials as its funds jind space would permit. Individual university libraries 
have tended to build the4r collections with relatively little attention to the avail- 
ability of resources elsewhere, because of the difficulty of assuring facuhy 
members that books essential for research could be secured quickly from 
another soprce, this is due, in part, to insufficient information about the l^rary 
holdings of other universities and to inadequate mechanisms for acqinring 
.physical access to library resources throughout the country. Thus, there is^at 
present an insufficient base for the cooperative development of collections. With 
the recent explosion of publication activity in all parts of the world, no library 
can hope to have the funds, the staff, the time and the space to acquire,-organize. 
and store the quantities of research material that are being made:available 
today. Book prices and operating costs -continue to rise, and buying power is 
.shrinking. Costs of acquiring, cataloguing and storing large research Collections 
in ttiany subject^ are becoming increasingly prohibitive. 

The rapid growth of graduate programmes and research has far outstripped 
the growth of libraries to support them. Several surveys and studies conducted 
during the^past ten years have cqncluded that the library resources of Canadian 
^universities are inadequate, particularly in the humanities and social sciences. 
However, it is a recognized fact that collection policies can assist in making the 
best use of available resources in relation to the academic objectives of the insti- 
tution. Collection policiefs can provide a basis for university libraries, to rational- 
ize their collection development programme, provide collection libtiarians with, 
guidelines for day-to-day selection, provide a means for establishing and| im- 
proving profiles for on-approval purchasing, and ' provide critet-ia for deter* 
mining how well the needs of the university coinhiunity are met, 

^ i:i9 . 25 
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The Advisory Committee on Academic Planning is carrying out discipline, 
assessments to determine the number and locations tor various graduate 
programmes and areas of concentration within the programmes. As soon, as an 
assessment is completed tor each programme.area and Iprtg-range decisions are 



1 developing a.plan for 
particular p^rogramme 



eport prepared at each 
lbrartan» on the state of 



made and agreed-upon, it will then be ]3ossible to begi^ 
the rationalization of research collections in support oj 
{ireas. 

An integral part of.ACAP discipline assessment is a \ 
interested university, joitltly by the department and the 1 
library support for graduate work. The present methodi offeporting have Been 
worked out by ACAP and by the Ontario Council of University Mbraries! The 
Board for Library Coordination recommended that ACAP bq, requested to 
require, in all future discipline assessments, cc^ction policies from each 
university for each discipline assessment. 

To pursue actfvities in the area of collection policy development and 
collection rationalization, the Board appointed a Committee on Collection 
Policy with two representatives from each university, an academic representa- 
tive and a librarian. The Committee's terms of reference are to coordinate the 
development of formal collection policies in the universities, tp negotiate 
moditications in the university collection policies for the purpose of rationaliza- 
tion in terms of system need, to liaise with the Advisory Committee on Academic 
Planning, and to' ensure a minimum of duplicatidn in the purchases of m^jor 
items. Meetings of the Committee and related groups were held through 1974, 
and a format for the development of collection policies by^the universities has 
been produced. Each university is currently engaged in the development of 
collection policies. When these are availabre, along with the results of various 
discipline assessments, the Committee on Collection Policy will be able to review 
^collection policies and recommend moditications. 

Union Catalogues . ' 

The basis for meaningful library cooperation among universities is knowledge 
of the collections held in each library. For example, the user will want to know 
the location of a particular item or the strengths in specific subjects of the 
different institutions: the administrator will want to know the comparative 
collection tfends and the concomitant cost implications: library staff will ,want 
to have access to complete bibliographic records for library collections as 
support for cataloguing and book processing. The mechanism which will 
respond to this range\)f queries is the union catalogue with a fu,ll bibliographic 
description of the holdings of the member libraries. 

Union catalogues have been in Existence for many years in the form of card 
catalogues or printed books. While serving specific functions, these catalogues 
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have had limited succbss by having, usually, only a single access point, the main 
entry. Developments ot'ahe last decade have proved thp feasibility of machine- 
readable systems of bibliographic information, which can provide access points 
of various kinds in many locations. [ 

The Board proposed that high priority be givert U) the creation of an Ontario 
universities' library union catalogue. This was considered essential to tjie 
improvement 6f university library services, the rationalization of library 
collections, and the building of a regional network of bibliographic information. 
Despite the joint statement of COU and CUA in 1%8 that such a system should 
be established, no substantial progress toward its formation had been made 
until April, 1972. when^six university libraries informally agreed to share their 
systems and resources. (By spring of 1973. eleven university libraries were 
participating in cooperative projects.) The tirst objective of this cooperative con- 
sortium was thc prodjjction of computer-based union catalogues of specialized 
library material such as documents and periodicals. The development of a 
uhion catalogue of the major library collections, monographs (single books), 
had not yet been initiated. 

'The functions of a union catalogue of monograph^i for an Ontario;jt?iblio- 
graphic system weru outlined as follows: ' 

Acquisition — The availability of bibliographic data would reduce the cost of 
record creation and record entry in the local accfuisition system. 

Cataloguing — Existence of a standard bibliographic record would eliminate 
the current duplication of cataloguing efforts. As demonstrated in 
cataloguing service operations elsewhere, the costs of both cataloguing and 
book processing would be redflced. Better use of th,e p^essiorial cataloguing 
expertise at each university would also be achieved. , 

Collection development — Local libraries could search the union file for specific 
iterqs to determine availability and to make decisions about acquisition. 
Measures of local and comparative strength in specific areas could be made 
to determine collection trends and appropriate action to be taken. On a 
provinci^il basis the monitoring of collections development would be. a more 
detailed and dynamic analysis. 

Intcrlibrary loan^— The.location process necessary for interlibrary loans would 
be greatly accelerated as soon as a sufficiently large record of univ0sity 
library holdings*were available in the union catalogue.^ 

Specialized user services — Subject bibliographies from local records or the 
total system records would be available for users. This would greatly assist 
the cooperative teaching programmes being developed between universities, 
as ^ell as individual reseaiich projects. ^ " 

Management data — Statistical information derived from a union catalogue- 
could lead to improved local library management systems and facilftate 
\ system-wide analyses of collection use, etc. 
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An automated union ca.^^alogue can provide improved services at reduc^ 
cost. Fstiniates can be made ol the magnitude ol' potential cos! savings thradgh 
the full .application of cooperative library automation. The. area of technical 
services (book processingr* involving the activities of order/receiVing. 
cataloguing, catalogue card production etc.) is expensive and labour intensivbu 
In 1974-75, the li^jaries of the fifteen -provincialiy assisted universities spenK^ 
some $13 million annually in sahries alon<?. associated with these functions. 
Potential savings in an Ontario university library system would vary from 
institution to institution depending on local organization, but the Board 
estimated that there should be a minimum savings of 20% in libraries with 
completely manual systems, and 10% in libraries with partially automated 
systems. 

The Poard recommended that .a demoi^stration project be mounted to 
illustrate the capabilities and benefits of a union catalogue system of 
monographs for the Ontario university library community. The proposal for a 
deftionstration project, involving six Ontario university libraries, was elaborated 
in some detail, Costs of the demonstration were calculated..and estimates made 
of the cost savings which should be demonstrated. Developmental funding^s 
seen as necessary on the grounds that the projected cost savings could not be 
realized fully during t+ie demonstration project itself because of the time 
required to reorganize technical services functions in each of the participating 
libraries. Application was made to the Ministry of Colleges and Cniversities 
through^the. Committee on University Affairs for developmental funding, and, in 
the fail of 1973, a grant of $386,000 was approved. 

Six Ontario university libraries , were selected for participation in the 
demonstration on Uic basis of variations in size and age of library, to provide a 
representative sample. The initial group was comprised of the Jjniversi ties of 
Toronto. Western Ontario. York. MeMaster. Guelph and Brock. It was 
recognized in the planning that the proposed system could be used by libraries 
otheP than thcSsc of Ontario universities, and that it had the capability for inter- 
facing with other pfovincial or regional bibliographic systems. Compatibility 
wi'th an eventual national library system was one of the planning princ?iples. As 
this proposal was being developed, the Quebec university libraries expressed an 
"^interest in joining with the demonstration. Upon the recommendation of the 
Board, the Council approved initial participation.of the libraries at McGill and. 
Laval universities. Funding for this was provided by the Conference of Rectors 
tind Principals of the Quebec Universities. • 
After rev-iew of various alternatives, a cataloguing support system available at 
the 'Ui^iversity 4^f Toronto was selected as^the basis for the demonstration 
project. The project was planned for implemeVitation in two phases over an 
eighteen month period. The first phase, organization and planning, was 
scheduled for the six-month period July to December. 1973, with the one-year 
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operational phase to begin on January 1. 1974. Because ofsome not-unexpected 
jarganizational problems, the operational phase did not begin until the spring of 
1974. and the demionstration period was extended to the. end of April, 1975. A 
full report on the project will be available by the end of 1975. At the conclusion 
of the demonstration^ the project was continued and plans were made for 
expansion of the system on tx fully s^elf-^upporting basis. 

In 1975-76,, the following libraries are plannii;}g to join the system: two 
additional Ontario universities (Laurentian and Lakehead), five additional 
Quebec universities, three Ontario public, libraries, the Canada Department of 
.Agriculture, the Canada Ministry of External Affairs, an organization repre^ 
senting the community colleges of Quebec, and the Bibliotheque National du 
-Quebec. 

While the development of a cataloguing support system for the monograph 
'demonstration project consumed most of the. effort pf staff and university 
iparticipants during 1973 and 1974, development of other cooperative union 
Jcatalogues has continu(,*d apace. By the summer of* 1974, a union sys^tem of 
'government documents inclu(;ied nine of-the Ontario university libraries and the 
Department of External Affairs. 

^ A second edition of a serials union list was issued in April, 1974, containing^ 
\hc holdings of six Ontario university libraries and the Toronto Metro Public 
Library. Development is underway on automated union systems for maps and 
for subject heading authority systems. 

Participa^tion of Otitario university libraries in various operational 
cooperafive projects is on a voluntary basis. The condition of participation is 
adhereVice to collective decisions on the project concerned. Thus, a university 
entering into a cooperative activity agrees to give up its autonomy into that area. 

Depository Libraries 

The Board's plan for library coordination also contained "a proposal for a 
study of the need for depository libraries. Shared depository libraries holding 
little used materials have been suc<:essful in other jurisdictions. The Board 
believed that the establishment of depository libraries in Ontario should bQ 
explored on the grounds of possible savings in both ©perating and capital 
expenditures. A survey wa5 proposed to determine the percentage of less 
frequently used materials and -the cost benefits for alternatives in housing these, 
and to recommend on the requirements for depository libraries. Because of 
other priorities, this study has not beerf initiated. 

» Sharing of Books 

With the above summary of recent initiatives in library (!;ooperation, it should 
not be forgotten that one very concrete mechanism for sharing, interlibrary 
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lending, has been operative for a number of years. Over the past three yeah, 
aboi^t "90.000 )oans of.books and photocopies have been made by the university 
libraries each lyear. Over 70% of these loans were to other than Ontario univer- 
sity libraries. Under the interiibrary loans procedure, a prospective borrower 
applies to his home library, which acquires the book on loan from another 
library. 

During 1974-75. an alternative procedure was developed whereby faculty ^nd 
graduate students could borrow directly from libraries in ^Ontario universities 
other than their own. Establishment of this system required the negotiation 
amongst the universities of an agreed minimum set of sanctions which would be 
applied against delinquent borrowers at their home universities*. 

Interiibrary lending in Ontario is facilitated by the Interuniversity Transit 
System, operated since 1967. A fleet of station wagons^plies daily amongst the 13 
^§outhern Ontario universities.^ln 1974-75, the system carried nearly 50,000 loan 
items amongst the Ontario universities, as well as nearly 10,000 to and from the 
OueT^ec university system. In-^ 1973-74.' the Transit System began to carry in 
addition mail amongst the universities and certain associated agencies. In the 
first year, estimated postal sayings were about $28,000; this grew to $52,000 in 
' 1974-75.^ ■ 

ARRANGEMENTS FOR SHARING OF COMPUTERS' 

Fotr some years, the Council of Ontario Universities has been concerned with 
improving the qi^ality and efficiency of computer services in Ontario univer- 
sities, through its Office of Computer Coordination and Board for Computer 
Coordination. Underlying>the activities of these groups has been the conviction 
that cooperative use of computing resources offers the prospects of economy 
and improvW services to the user. The Sixth Annual Review^ reported on plans 
for a resource-sharing computer communications network (METANET). The 
proposal showed how computer facilities could be linked to broaden the range 
of services available to users. A pilot programme was outlined for a network 
linking six locations withm three years. A cooperative funding arrangement was 
suggested', entailing the involvement of the universities, industry, and govern- 
ment, both provincial and federal. The Ministry of Colleges and TJniversities, 
responding to a request for funds for the development of MfeTANET, retained 
an independent consultant to examine the proposal. After visiting a number of 
the universities, the consultant concluded that, while the proposal was technically 
sound, a prerequisite to sharing and the development of specialization by 
centres would be the e5tablishment of a central body "with authority tp plan 
and coordinate the future development of computing services in Ontario univer- 
j^ies"/' This body would, ps a primary responsibility, determine the 
appropriateness and effectiveiWss of METANET' for rationalizing computer 
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The Board tor Computer Coordination supported this suggestion, and recom- 
mended to the Couincii the establishment, of a task force. The mandate of the 
Task Force on Computer Services, established in the fall of 1973, was to 
examine the requirements for' administration^ management, financings and 
operation pf the proposed "coniputing system, and to recommend appropriate 
machirtery, to ^meet the requirements. Memb6rstiip of the Task Force reflected a 
range of computing interests and experience; in addition, the Task Force bene- 
fited from the assistance of two non-university advisers with broad experience in 
industry. ' \ - 

The Task* Force concluded that disparity does exist in the quality of computer 
services provided -the different universities in Ontario, that the .costs of alter- 
native means of provtdi^ng services w/re unknown, and that no single problem, 
and thus nq single solution, existed. The Task Force thus^rejected the concept of 
an overall authority to administer the delivery of computer services, and instead 
decfded to recommend an organizational framework capable of responding to 
initiatives from the individual universities. ^ 

In August, 1974, the Task Force issued a preliminary report in'ihe form of a 
white paper for review by the universities. The Task Force set out tp create an 
environment for fostering the development of cooperative projects. This was 
seen as having three phases. 'The first would be the identificattt)n by universities 
of potentially beneficial interinstitutional projects. For this to be successful 
each university would need it$ own planning machinery to identify needs and 
priorities. To provide for comniunication among institutional divisions, it was 
recommended that each university appoint a computer services coordinator who 
would know his university's needs and would commujiicate with other coordin- 
ators through a Computer Services Pl^itinin^ proup with representation from 
each of the universities. Opportunities for potentially useful cooperative projects 
would he identified through exchange of informafion within this group. 

The second phase in fhe developm'ent of each- cooperative project would be 
the elaboration of detailed plans by a task force a|?pointed b*y the universities 
interested in participating. Each university involv'ed would decide on'^the basis of 
the detailed plans whether it wished to participate or^withdraw. Thespians 
would be submitted to a provinc6-;A^4de Computer SeVvices Board (successor to 
the Board for Computer Coordination) which would examine the project in rel<i- 
tion to others, from the standpoint of the orderly developnient of <he whole 
sys'tem. The Board woul^ reconiniertd whether or not to pj'oceed with the^ 
project. ' ^ 

The third phase would be the implementation of the project. It would involve 
establishment of the management structure called for in the project proposal, 
and proceeding through the required steps. The Board would maintain liaison 
with the project, through the Office of Computer Coordination in ofdeP to 
provide for review and assistance. In order that the Computer, Services Board 
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could maintain an overview of the needs of the system, the Computer Services 
Planning Group, in addition, .to gene'rating individual proposals, would advise 
the Board on planning needs for 'the system as a whole. 

Most projects wouW\involve some form of ip.terinstitutional trading. The 
basis for pricing services had previously been develo|«ed in a report on computer 
cttarging.' The Task Force urged the universities to implement the.principles of 
this report as quickly as migh^ be feasible. The Task Force believed that, ration- 
alization of computing within the institutions would be promoted by a user- 
oriented charging system. To ensure that prices for interinstitutional trade were 
fair and equitable, it was proposed that the Computer Services Board establish - 
as- a subcommittee a Computer Services Review Panel. " 

The draft report of the Task Force elaborated on the.se points at sdme length 
and" provided coin sid Arable background documentation which had led it to its 
collusions. The draft report .was reviewefd by the universities and. reactions 

were assembled. ' . 

Reaction to the.whfte paper was overwhelmingly negative. While a few univer- 
sities supported the approach to^ cooperative planning process, the majority 
rejected the proposals as unnecessarily cumbersome a;id bureaucratic. Some 
also rejected the proposals because they saw them as threatening to the proper 
autonomous right of a university to make its own decisions in this area. There 
were alsb comments that the case for wide-scale sharing of computing resources ^ 
had not beeamade, and that where sharing in specific instances would be cost-^ ■ 
beneficial, il\vould occur naturally between institutions without the necessity .,of 
an elaborate structure to oromote sharing. ' 

Having received such a'generally negative reaction, the Task Fouce went back 
to the. drawing board. After considerable reflection on alternatives, the Task 
Force reluctantly came to the conclusion that it could not determine a set otre- 
commendations that were in any way consistent with the original terms of refer- 
ence and yet acceptable to the universities, The Task Force made several 
attempts at modifying tJie structures and functions described in the drift report 
and then tested them against the responses. After.removing those aspects which 
. appeared to be objectionable to the universities, the Task Force found that it 
wiis basically left with -facilitating mechanisms.. Since there was thought to be 
considerable interest in facilitating mechanisms, a paper was produced describe 
ing these. The Task Force submitted this paper to the Board for Computer ■ 
Coordination, and requested that it be discharged without having coitipleled i^;' 

■task. ■ ; •!» ^ ' •, u •. ' 

■ In the circumstances, the Board decided to recommend to the Council that its 
own terms of reference be relised to include some of the facilitating functionsJ 
outlined in the pa per? In the absence of a definitive programme of activities, thei 
'Repon on the Task Force on Computer Churging (Toronto: Council of Ontario Univer- 
sities. 1971). * 
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Board recommended that no staffing be^-pcovlded fpr the Office of Computer 
Coordination, beyond a limited amount of secretarial service to the Board. The 
reaction of the Council to 'this outcome was considerable disappointment, and. 
an,unwillingness to conclude that this was (he best that could be done in an area 
where members of the Council beliavefd there was considerable opportunity for 
rationalization and savings throiigh resource sharing. The Council reaffirmed 
its view that computer coordination was important, and that the questions 
sho^ild be addressed and deajt with. Members felt, that there^'hould be an 
acknowledgement an'^the pant of the universities that they^shoulc not act uni- 
laterallyin theTield of c^bmputers, and that the Univers^ty-adminisTationsjnust 
sho\y^a commitment to look seriously at this area. The Couni il, therefore, 
decided to ask the chairman of the Task"F*prce to provide thelCouncil with 
» pfcrsonal advice on how it should proceed, in* the light of the Iwishes of the. 

Council to proceed positively. Recommendations from theTask Force chairman 
• ' Jed to the adoption of the following recommendations by thfe Council on April '3,, 

>*^z5; ■ 'M . , . jr:."" 

' ^1. That a Board ttor Computer Services Coqj:dination be established with'the^ 
following terms of reference: 

(a) To provide an independent review c^nd assessment of the progress made 
by Ontario universities in developing successful cooperative projects in 
all aspects ol\^computer se/vices including hardware and software; 

(b) To recomniehd to COU on: v , 

i)all proposals for special funding such ^s start-up costs or coyii- 
* • ' munications costs, ' ' 

^ ii) broad objectives and policies for the delivery of computer services in 
** ^ Ontario universities, 4 , 

iii)the terms of reference of the Office of Computer Coordination and 
the level of office support required to assist\he Board in carrying, out 
its functions; 

. (c) To examine the rationale*of proposals for major new systems (hardware 
or software) costing in excess o^' $100,000 (purchase , or total 
development cost) and to offpr a%ice to the institution(s) Concerned; 
^. (d) To identify and report on overall Changes which may occur in the 

current and projected patterns of use and provision of computer services 
in Ontario universities; 

(e) To identify areas where cooperative.projects might usefully be explored 
and bring these to the attentionof the appropriate bodies; 

(f) To assist, on request, . any institution or group of institutions in develop- 
ing and/or implementing resource-sharing ag'reements; 

(g) To assist, on request, any of COU's institutions in assessing their needs 
for computer services and determining the most effective and efficient 
ways of meeting those needs; ' 
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(h) To provide, on request, an independent assessment of the price 
structure for interinstitutional sale of computer 'services; 

(i) To report annually to COU; 

(j) To gather froi^i the universities and coprdinate and disseminate such 
information as required to discharge the above terms of reference as 
effectively and efficiently as possible. 
2. That a number of Computer Services PlaTining Committees be established 
on a regional basis. The membership on these regiv>nal/Comm!ttees should 
not be restricted to universities, but could include any other institution con- 
sidered appropriate. The number and membership" should be flexible and , 
adapt to changing circumstances. " , 

Terms of reference for these committees would be determined by the 
participating institutions but might include the following: 

(a) Ta identify ^areas where the possibility of resource sharirtg 'should be 
explored; . 

(b) to take appropriate action to ensure the development of a detailed pro- 
posal for resource sharing which can be reviewed and approved by each 
participating instit-ution; " , 

Ac) To report regularly to the Boa>d for Computer Services" Coordination on 
progress made Ibwards successful cooperative^ projects in computer 
services; 

(d) To. establish any other terms of reference which the participating 
^institutions consider necessary; ■ t 

(e) To gather, coordinate and disseminate such information as it deems 
necessary to carry out its task effectively and efficiently. This informa-' 
tidn'should be coordTnated wjth tha't gathered .by the Board. 

Members of the Planning Committees are to be chosen by the participating^ 
institutions, but should include a member of the Board, selected by the 
Board. 

3. That each university, which has not already don^e so, establish appropriate 
criteria and processes by which it can judge whether or not a resource 
sharing proposal will meet its computing needs more effectively and 

, efficiently. . * 

4. That all*proposals for major fiew systems (hardware or software) cosfing in 
• Excess of $100,000 (purchase or total deyelopment cost) in any university be 

reported to the Board. 

5. That COU recommend to OCUA that MCU should, as a matter of policy,^ 
provide special fupds subject to the endorsement of the Board', tp offset the 
start-up costs of resource sharing projects and underwrite special com- 
munications costs. The availability of federal support in this area should 
not be overlcloked. ^ 

Af the tim^ of this writing, thTBqard for Computer Services Coordination is. 



. Instructional Methodology: 

the Ontario Universities' Programme for Instructional Development 

operating, under the terms of reference outlined above, and the regional plan- 
ning committees are in the process ol being established. 

INSTRUCTIONAL METHODOLOGY: THE ONTARIO UNIVERSITIES' 
.PROGRAMME FOR INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

In 1970, a study of -educational technology was undertaken under the joint 
sponsorship of the ComTiiitt'ee of Presidents (predecessor to COU) and the 
Committee on University Affairs. A joint steering committee of the sponsoring^ 
bodies commissioned Mr. Bernard Trotter, Head, pffice of Academic Planning, 
Queen's University to undertake a study which would explore the relevance tcf 
the Ontario uJHversity system of a range of alternate approaches to educational 
technology. The report^ completed in December, 1970, took as a starting point 
the-application of television and other forms of technology, but placed its 
greatest emphasis on the systematic developrnent and evaluation of the instruct 
tional process. Action taken on the report focused on the non-technological 
aspects of improving university teaching. Among its recommendations, the 
Trotter report proposed tjiat^ the universities of 4^ntario establish a "centre for 
instructional development"^' to assist the faculties of Ontario universities iri 
improving the effectiveness of instructional processes in terms of- objecliyesr^ 
content and methods. ^ ( * 

In April, 1971, the. Committee of Presidents 'adopted several resoluticjns' 
including "that CPUO endorse the p rincip le of estiablisfilng a centre for instruc- 
tional development and seek titrough CUA special funding to cover the first two 
years' operations". Following this approval in principle, Ih^ concept of a centre 
was'elaborated and modified by the joint steering committee which 4iad directed 
the study. Discussions continued throughout the 1971-72 academic year within; 
the joint steering committee and the parent bqdies. - ^ 

In the early fall of 1972, the steering comnii'ttee revised its proposals ih order 
to focus on activities rather than a structure^Now ^rpj^Qs^^^^ was a "programme 
for instructional development" rather than a <t^x\iv^ The central bCHiy woujd 
have a minimum of staff and would cohcentratVonattmg as a reviewjbpdy 
Qyaluating proposals ^Hnade by faculty for fundfng ef indivifuappnrfessional 
develop merft or course development and^^providing (^JstrttTng services on 
request to departments or interuniversity groupj^JThis progriimme would be 
seen as experimental and the degree to whith it appeared to be serving the 
slated objectives would be assessec) aftef two years b^fofe^a decision to continue 
it or al^er it wefe made, fn reacting to this revis^ed proposal, COU indicated to 



^ Telvvisioft & Tevhnoto^y in University Teaching (Toronlo: ConiniiWc of Presidents of. 
Universiiies ofOniario. 1970). \ x . 
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the committee that it wished further revisions^ to the proposals so that a greater 
emphasis would -be placed on involvement oC the institutions, as well as of the 
individual faculty member. A Jinal ouUine for the programme was approved hy"' 
the COC in Dc\ceniber, 1972. The programme was described as follows: 

Purpose' , • 

To assist faculties of Ontario universities in improving the effectiveness of in- 
st,ructional processes by systematic developntfent of objectives, content, rpethods ♦ 
and evaluation far each course offered: with economy in the application of 
instructional resources. 

Functions ' ^. 

1. To assist in arranging opportunities for instructors to develop teaching pro- 
, grammes using contemporary methods in course design and presentation 

' " and for faculty members interested in pursuing instructional development 
V as an area of study. ' - 

2. To assist interuniversity discipline gfoups wishing to develop instruc^onal 
. *.vft^aterials or full courses on a basis consistefrt with the aims and purpose of 

the programme. ^ , . ' 

3. To provide useful opportunities for^raduafe itude^nts in hppropriate 
disciplines. ^ .\ 

The Joint committee W^s maintained to serve A^he oveFseelng b^ the 
programme, and funding Was'provid^^jby' ^he government on the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on University Affairs, Dr. Good, Professor of 
Biology at Queen's University wa^ appointed Director W the programme and . 
took up these respo'Tmbllities on a full-time basis in thA summer of 1973. The 
joint' committee considered the first applications for gftants at a meeting in 
October, 1973. \ ' " \ 

The programme- for Instt-uctiohaF Developruent begAn its woric in an 
atmosphere of mixed interest, skepticism and opposition. I A choosing an initial 
strategy the committee decided that, if the grants were awarded on the basi^ of 
critically argued briefs, if the funds wto to a considerable extent provided for a 
release time (to make it pos^iblA for t&achers to study relevant background 
material), an'd if a considerable measure of institational support in the form of 
roughly matching^ resources w^re provided, then iM process should , work 
towards resolving the problems\\n instructional development which the 
comrpittee wished to address. \ 

Simultaneously with the announcement of the programme of grants, a system 
liaison officers was established. The liaison officer was expected to act as an 
information source. for interested staff and students on his campu?, and to 
provide a point'of contact between the office of the" programme and hiruniver- 
Jrity, It was suggested that he might appropriately represent a^Ocal committee 
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which Ifad onijlt representatives of the administration, the faculty association * 
and the student body. 

Since the prograrq^me was established as experimental, the joint committee 
deliberately f&lt its way through the first ,year of operation.* It did noti for 
instance, issu^ at the be'ginning a set of guidelines on eligibility for grants. It was 
thought that the strategies of the programme needed to evolve in response to the 
felr needs of faculty membeft anrf the univei^itieWnd in relation to experience. 
Neither did the cQinmitfefe determine from the^outset a set of priorities for the 
activities of the program iiie, The committee was conscious of the/heed ic^ 
priorities/ but felt that priority-setting needed to be approached carefully, in 
relation to evolving needs. . 

In order to seek guidance, th^ prograrnme sponsored in November, 1974, a 
workshop on "Pricirities '74'*. Some 70 staff and sttidents met for a three-day 
v^orkshop designed to' develop statements about the priorities whicji the 
programme shouJd'adopfT6r 1974. Delegates for'theconfetence were choservby 
student,associations, fa^culty associations and universit); administratiopst-Two 
students and two staff from each participating institution were inVited. Some of 
^the id#as which eame through cleari^ at this conference' cquld be expres^d^s 
*needs for: ^ ^ ' ' ^ , fl " 

— a better system of rewarding excellent teaching 

— more precise enuliciatioa of pbjectfves at'all levels (institutional, course, 
^ lesson) " . ' - 

^lore critical efvalualion of stydents, teachers and programmes^ w^)i evalua- 
tioli carefully related to objectives \ . ' ^ 

— more varitd formats for presentation prpgramme; for ei^ample; inde-^ 
" pendent st^dy courses available intramurally, f)erhaps as dlt^rna'tives to the 

traditional form; Courses based on student-teacher contracts, etc. 

By April, 1 974, the cbmmittee-lekiHat it hid sitfficient^experience in reacting 
to jproposals to issu€,.gujdelines fqf evalyating grant applications. The committee 
then was able to indicate its objectives and general appro^ch^ the critei^a which 
vvould be considered in evaluating' proposals, the categories of work^^'whijch 
Would not be normally eligible for suppprtrand the conditions of awards. ^ 

InPctober, J974, CdU considered the future of the [programme. A resolution 
was passed, "tha^t, in order to allow for.evaluation at the end of t^o year^, and irt' 
order to-allow grantp^ sufficient time and fund« tb-complete ^heir prq^ects, the 
programme be conmued. for a third y§ar at approximately the curreftl level of 
funding, and that Mecdsion be made in fall of 1975 concerning the future.of the 
programme beyond ^975^76". ^ ' - • - ' 

/funding for the programme in the three-year period 1973-74 to 1975-76 has, 
''Deen provided entirely by the Ministry of Colleges and Universities. The grants 
for the three^yeiirs respectively wete $250,000., $350,000. and $350,000., and (5f 
these tGital sums, after seUing asicje funics for operating, the. central office, con- 
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ferences, etc., the sums available for grants were $192,000.4 $260,000. ^nd 
$223,500. ' 

Also in October of 1974, the Committee on Instructional Development agreed 
to a procedure for evaluating the-^imp^ct the programme had had to cljate, the 
manner of 4ts operations, and the need for continuation either in the form 
currently operating or some different form.. 

The plan for evaluation involved nomination of Several persons to an evalua- 
tion team. At least one of the team would be an expert in instructionald.ev^lop- 
ment from outside the-Ofitario university system. The team would be a^fxed to 
address Itself to the following questions: ' ts \ 

1. .The suocfess of the projects supported in .terms "of achieving their stated 
tgoals. ' ; ^ \ 

2. The extent to which programme funds have resulted in Innovatioi^ or 
modification of instructional processes in Untario universities. \ ^ 

.1 The impact of the programme on the level of commitment to instructional 

development in each of the universities. 
4f Student reaction and student performance in relation to course modifica- 
■ tions supported by the programme. ^ . > 

5. ' The distribution of effprt by university and discipline, and the range of 

impact of the prdgramme. , ' 

6. The extent lo which the ptogramn^e Kas helped to produce a cadre of exper- 
tise in instructional development in Ontario universities. 

7. The Extent to which the results of projects have been of value to institutions 
oth^c than those in which they were conducted, 

-8. JWhethet there are areas of acH^y which haye been neglected by the 

programme, and which should receive^a^tentionMn future. 
« 9. The need for the progr^mrfie and the validity of the objectives on which it.^ 
was instituted.' ' 

10. Appropriate future methods of promoting improvement of the instructional 
' pi-ocess Ontario universities. t> - ^ 

At4he beginning of 1975, pr. Harold Good fexpres^ed his wish to be relieved 
of responsibility as Pirector of the projgramme. For 1975-76, 'Dc F. W. Parretf 
was appointed Director^ on leave of ab'sence fronj^'the Department of phemistry. 
Royal Military College. '•J 

During the summer of 1975, the team evaluating the. first two years of the 
programme was at work. Appointed as the "outside expert" and chairman of 
the team was I^rofessor A.N. Main, Coordinating and Research Officer, Coor- 
dinating Committee for Improvement of University Teaching in the United 
Kingdom. The other members of the team were experienced academics from the 
Ontario university system who had not been, directly involved with the 
programme: Dr. Peter Mofan(i of the Department of Chemistry at the Univer- 
5?ity of Ottawa, and Dr. Alw^n Berlan^, Dean of Humanities,, McMaster Univer- 
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sity. The report of the evaluation teani was submitted to COU in the autumn of 
1 975. and will be widely discussed in the university community before decisions 
are taken by COU and the government. 

APPLICATION SERVICES 

When our last revi.ew was written three years ago, the Ontario Universities' 
Application Centre was a fledgling. During 1971-72, the Centre wa^ in a pre 
operating cycle, providing a limited number dl services, and gearing up for it 
first full year of service to applicants, universities and*government. By 1974-7^, 
the Centre had reached adulthood and was processing annually some 175,000 
applications fi\3ni 67,000 applicant;*. The Centre now* has a full-.tirti^ staff of 15. 
with part-time staff at peak periods of up to 30. The total operating budget is 
approximately $500,000. * j 

The Application Centre.was established to provide a mechanism for reducing 
confusion and duplieirtion'spf activities associated with. the processing of mul- 
,tiplc applications \o the Oii^ario universities, in such a way as to benefit the 
students and bigh schools, as well as' the universities therpselves. A^ a by- 
product of this coordinating procedure, accurate statistics on the pattern of ap- 
plications not lieretofpre available can he generated for the guidance of univer- 
sity admissions offic-es, university planning agencies and government. 

The Centre was set up under a Board of Management, responsible to COU. 
Its initial composition w^as five'members from the OhtamD Universities' Council 
on Admissions; one member each from the Ontario'Secondary School Head- 
niaf»icrs' Council. fhe.Ministry .of Education, and the Mirtti^^y,^of Colleges and 
# UYiiversities; and th(;,Executive Directot of COU. ^ . ' ' 

TUe creation of the Centre^was not without cot^roversy, since some within the 
universities saw it as an unneces'^arily cumbersome means of achieving the 
desired ends. In order to deal with these concerns, the Council established a 
committee in tbe spring of 1973 to review the functioning of and the need for an 
application centre. This committee^ reported in Novenibet", 1973. ifpproving of 
the operations of ihe Centix and r'econi mending the continuation of, and. in 
Tact, the exjKinsipn oTthe Ceifitre's operations. . ' 

The most convincing evidence of the Centre's acceptance \\'ithii!i the university 
systenvhys be'eii the various requests for expansion of its activities. The Centre 
was initially established process applietitions fo first-yetir degree prO- 
graniri^es. Subsequently. >rft request- of users within the universities, the opera- 
tions of the Centre have been extended to cover tlrst-year diploma programmes, 
preliminary year and grade 12 entry programmes, upper-year transfers between 
miiversities and, most notably, applications to Ontario medical schools, 

-The development of, a medical application service was a major accomplish- 
ment, arising out of several years of study»by the'Council of Ontario Faculties of 
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Medicine, anAaffiliate of COU. After approval of the creation of the Medical Ap- 
plication Service^by COFM and COU, a start-up gra^it of $50,0Q0 was proi^ided 
by the Ministry of Collegps and Universities to «ovef the expenses of the 
planning and organizational period. Ixi January, 1974, the Director of the 
Ceritre submitted a first draft of the proposed systems and procedures for the 
Medical Application Service, and within six months the Service was in operation 
for the 1974-75 application cycle. With the expanded responsibilities of the 
Board of Management, COU added two representatives of 'the Council of 
Ontario Faculties Cf Medicine to the Board. 

Perhaps the most contentious issue which arose during the first several years 
of the Centre's operation was the source df its funding. The initial organization 
of the Centre was supported by a grant of $1SQ,000 from- the Ministry of 
Colleges and Universitfes, but the Ministry declined an invitation to participate 
on a continuing basis in the financing. In the first operational year, one-fifth of 
the cost was bOrne by the universities through their contributions to the COU 
buclget arid four-tlfths was r^sed through ^applicants' fees. During 1972, a 
special COU committee on the Tinan6ng.of the Centre studied the issue, but 
was not able to arrive at a workablevformula. In the absence of any viable alfer- 
natiye^ the Council decided that th^ Centre should become self-supporting 
through applicant fees. In the *fi rst year of operation (the year in which COU 
bore one-fifth. of the^cost) the applicant fee was $4.Q0; in the two succeeding 
years it was $6.00, and it has been struck at $7.00 for 1975-76, 

The services provided by the Centre ,-|or the Medical Application Service are 
much more extensive than for the Undergraduate Application Seryice. For 
instance, the Centre duplicates voluminous academic documentation (such as 
transcripts and references) for the medical schools, provides a service for cqn-* 
version of various university undergraduate marking schemes to a standard 
scale, and generates selection lists in various forms for the use of the schools. 
The applicant fee for this service is SIO.OO per school applied to; this; fee 
' replaced a similar fee previouslyv^^quired by the majority of the medical schools. 

The early history of the Centre is recounted in, more detail in a publication 
entitled Ontario Universities' Application Centre: The First Three Years, 1971- 
1974,' The first in a series of annual reports on undergraduate applications. 
Application Statistics. 1973* was is5iued in April, 1974. It is anticipated that a 
similar series of statistics will be igfiued for rfiedical a'^Jplications, 

The Centre is now in a stage of maturity and is an accepted part of the high 
school and university sciene in Ontario. In his conclusion to the report on the 
first three years, the Chairman of the Board .of Management summarized the 
reasons for the success of the Centre: 



' Toronto: Council of Ontario* ifniversities, 1974. \ ^, 

* Toronto: Council of Ontarfo Universities, 1.974. 
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The strength ot the Ontario Universities' Application Centre and of its Board of 
Managenieni to dale has i;esided in' three things: attention to a sound network of 
coninuinications both a^^the dec;sion'-making and the operational. levels with all 
hodies involved in or vitally concerned with the admissions process; the goodwill 
and unstinting support of these bodies . — universities, secondary, schools, the 
Ontario Universities' Council on Admissions, ihe Council of Ontario Faculties of 
Medicine a;id the Ministries; and finally, but perhaps most importantly, an 
earnest interest in the welfare ol^the main subject of these exercises: the applicant. 
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^n the preceding chapters we have attempted to givif an overview of tlie iTwjor 
issues which have concerned the Couaj?i^over 4lie past three years, Snd the 
activities which have resulted from thise concerns. The Council, of course, also 
engages itself with a wide variety of other matters, not covered under the niajor / 
areas already described, in order to fulfil its constitutional mandate "to 
promote cooperation among the provincially assisted universities of Ontario, 
and between them and the government of the^province„and, generally,^to work 
tpr the inipcovement of higher education for the people of OntajHfo'*, • 

One illustration of the wide range of activities is given by the panoplju)f com- 

' mittees, boards, and affiliates which are responsible for on-going activities, 
Detail^are given in the organizational chart (Appendix D) and the descriptions 

' ot associated bodies in /Ippcv/c/irC , 

' Another illustration of the range of issues is the number of special committees 
which are set up by the Council from time to time to deal with topical concerns, , 
Overthe last three years, ttte following special committees were established: 

Purchaseof Term Papers / • 

Review the Ontario Universities Applicatioh Centre 

Uq^dergraduate Scholarship Poliey ^ 
Fi;nding«orNon-Credit Continuing Education 
Relations with the Ontario feducatibnal Communications AunuTrlty 
Assess University Policies and Plan i " - 

^. Financial Ijiiplications of GraduatcJ Planning ' . 

Federal-Provincial Arrangements for the Financing of Universities 

In the modern age. the volume of paper produced by an organization! provides 
some measure of the artiount, if not the quality of its output. The printed output 
of the Council's secretariat is truly formidable. The significant portion of this is 
in the form of published reports. A list of those currently in print is given as ; 
Appendix F, For ^n ongoing picture of activities, readers who do not Jtlready*^ 
receive tlie Current Review are invited to request inclusion on the mailing list,- ^ 

Other basic information about the Council is given in Appendix A (members, - 
executive commitfee, secretariat). Appendix B (constitiitioft) and Appendix 



"tfinattctel statements^ ^, ^.^^^^ ^ ^ 
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The largest division of the Council's secretarriat is the Research DiviM0n.'\vith 
a startlng or 10. Research Division activities/all into'three main categories: 

1. Research assistance for farious committees (major examples, include 
committees on updating Grants and Capital Financing), 

2. Topical research repbcts* produced on matters of special^ interest from time 
'to time (recent dxampleslnciude such subjects as the status of women in the 
'Ontario Universities, post-doctoral'education and interprovincial compari- 
son's of govern rpeni supporffor universities). 

3. Statistical series produced annually or at (ither intervals (operating budget 
and expenditure infoimation, applications statistics, scholarship statistics, 
graduate student income and support data), 

, A complete listing of projects engag'ed in by the Research Division over fbe 
past thrbe years with a brief description of'each, is given as Appendix f. 
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HE COUNCIL OF ONT-ARIOUJSIVEjRSITlES^ 
- AND SECRETARIAT 
at December 1^1975 ' 




Taflctop University 

University af Gutjlph^ 

Lakehcad University 

Laurentian University 

McMaster University 

Universite d' Ottawa 

Queen's Universityv 

University of Toronto 

Trent University 

University of Watorloo ' 

University of 
Western Ontario 

Wilfrid Laurier University 
University of Windsor 
York University 



MEMBERS 



— A.J. Earp, President ' 

E. ft.' M uUer, Department of Mat hematic's 

M.K- Oliver.J'residenj 
' D.K. Dale, Department of Mathematics* 

^ D.p. Forster, President 

R.G. THdmson, Departmentjiof Pathology 



A. D. Booth^cSTdent 
J^^S;.>krttimill, Faculty oVScien 

E. J. Monahari, President* ^ 
J.L. Black, Department. of History 

A-.N. Bourns^ President* 

P.L. Newbigging, Department of Psychology 

R. Guindon, Recteur*, Vice-Chairman 

C. Lemyre, Department of Electrical Engineering 

R.UWatts, Principal* ^ 

R.D. Fraser, Department of Economics 

J.R. Evans, President*, Chairman 
W.B. Dunphy, St. Michael's College 

T.E.W. Nind, President 

J.W. Burbidge, Department of Philosophy 

B. C. Matthews, President 

D. Irish, Department of Chemistry 

D.C. Williams, President 

R.G. Kidd, Faculty of Graduate Studies* 

F. C. Peters, President 

J. Weir. Department^iflEconomics 

J.F. Leddy, Presidefit 

C. Maclnnis. Department of Civil Engineering 

H.I. Macdonald, President 
vC.E. Rathe, Department of French Literature 
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Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Edi^atioh 

Royal Military College 
of Canada ^ 

Ryerson Polytechnical 
Institute 



ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 

— C.C. Pitt. Director 

C, Beck, Coordinator of Graduate Studies 

— W,W. Turner, Commandant 
J.R. Dacey, Principal 

— W,G. Pitman, President 

J.L. Packham. Vice-President (Academic) 



S^RETARIAT 



J.B, Macdon'ald, Executive Director* 

G/G. Clarke. Secretary and Research Associate 

K.M. Biernat. Assistant Secretary 



Research Division 

B.L. Hansen, Director of Research 
A.J. Giannelli, Research Associate 
CF.W. Isaacs, Research Associiite 
L.C. Payton. Research Associate 



Office of Computer Coordination 
K. Okashinio. Consultant ^ 



Office bf Library Coordination ^ 
R.E. Sticrwalt, Director ; 
K. Frost, Assistant Director 1 
L. Farmer, Technical Af^sistanl 

Ontario Council on Graduate Studies 
^ H.H. Yates, Executive Vice-Chairnian ^ 
S.C. Cale, Research OfficeV 

\ ' \ 
J. Flinn, Chairman, Apprais|ils Committee 

Ontario Universities' Applicatidn Centre^ " 
H^W. Pettipiere, Director j 
G,S. Arthurs, Assistaiit^ Director , 

* m b er Qj^t ^^<^^ec u t i v e Ccmi ffn 1 1 ee 
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AlPPENDIXB . ^ 

CONSTITUXrON 

Council of Ontai'io Universities 

Conseil des Universites de TOntario 

\ - . ^ ) 
(This body was formed on December 3, 1962. with the original name of the "Committee 
of Presidents of Provincially Assisted Universities and Colleges of Ontario." A formal 
constitution was first adopted on December 9. 1966. ur)d?r the name'' "Committee of 
Presidents of Universities of Ontario/Comite des Presidents d'Universitc de TOn^^ario." 
The constitution wa!^, amended on January 18. 196»; April 26. 1968; March 13. 1970; 
and April 16. 1971, On the latter date, the name of the body was changed to its present 
one. effective May 1 . 1971.) 

1. Name 

(1) The natiie of this body shall be: "Council of Ontario Universities/Conseil des 
Universites de rOtitario." 

2. Ohjecfs ' 

(1) The objects of the Council are to promote cooperation among the provincially 
assisted universities of Ontario, and between them ah<} the Government of the 
Province, and /generally, to woMc for the improvement bC higher education for 
the people of Ontario. 

3. Membership ^ * \ 

( 1 ) Those eligible for membership are (a) the executive heifds of provinCially assisted 
universities in Ontario which grant university degrees (a power conferred by^ 
legislative or parliamentary agt or charter in which such authority is specifically 
stated) but excluding institutions whose power to grani degrees is limited to'a 
single professional field; and (W 6ne colleague, electecr to membership by the 
senior academic body of each such institution; / 

(2) Colleagues elected to membership by the senior academic body of those instjfu- 
lions defined in article 3. secjjon (1). part (a), shall hold office for a term of one 

^ y^ar. renewable. 

(3) At the lime of the coming into force of this amendment on May 1. 1971. mem- 
bers shall be the executive heads and elected colleagues of the universities as 
defined in article 3. section (1). part (a) and listed in Annex A attached. 

(4) Members from other institutions which become eligible to provide members 
may be admitted if recommended by the Executive Committee and approved by 
a two-thirds majority of the members presejit and voting at a meeting of the 
Council. 

,3 

4. Officers 

(1 ) The Council shall have, a Chairman, elected from and by its members for a term 
of two years. He shall serve without remuneration. ^ 

(2) The Council shall have a Vioe-Chairman. elected frpm and'by its members for a 
term of two years. He shall act for the Chairman in the absence of the latter. He. 
loo. shall servd without remuneration. 

(3) The Council shall have as its senior paid oTficer an Executive Director, ap- 
pointed by the Executive Committee with the concurrence of not less th^n two- 
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thirds of't\wy)iecib/iT(rt4h^ Councn. Included in his functions shall be those of 
secretary arid treasurer of the Council. > 
(4) The Council may have other paid officers, and sub-staff, as deemed necessary 
by the Exeoutive. * 

Committees - ^ \ 

(1 ) There shall be a commirtee called "the Executive" composed of eight members: 
the Chairmjjn of the Council (who shall preside), the Vice-Chairman, the 
Executive Director (who shall have no vote), the immediate past Chairman (ex 
officio), and fpur others. The membership of eight shall include at least one 
from the University of Toronto, orte'from among the emergent miiversities* and 
four from the intermediate-sized un^rsities. Its function is to guide the Coun- 
cil and, on occasion, to act for it between meetings df the Council, * 
oYvThere shrill be a "Committ.ee on Nominations," na,med by the Chairman with 
approval of the Executive. It shall propose candidates for the elective offices 
and for membership of the Ej^ecutive. It may also, from time to time, nominate 
members of other committees, and shall review committee membership and 
terms of refeience as provided for by subsection (5) below, 

(3) There may be such other committees (standing and special) as arc deemed 
necessary. , . , 

(4) 'Vl^mbers of standing coijimittees shall serve for terms of not more than two 
years. They may be reappointed. Members of a special committee normally Will 
serve for the duration of the committee. 

(5) .At least once every two years, normally after the election of officers and the 

rfaming of a new Executive, the Committee on Nominations shall review the 
.^terms of reference and membership of comnhittees of the Council and suggest to 
the Executive such changes as may seem desirable. 

Affiliates ! ' . . 

(1) Other organizations or associations of personnel serving in the universities of 
Ontario may be affiliated to the Council. 

(2) Such bodies may be established by the Council or may come into being on the 
initiative omthcrs. 

(3) Normally afLffiliate would have some executive power delegated to it, explicitly 
or implicitly, Jby the Council. ' > 

(4) Affiliates shiill be responsible to the CoufKiiyith respect to those of their in- 
terests and functions which fall within the scope of the activities of the Council. 

Meetings 

{ 1 ) The Council' shall meet at least twice year. 

(2) Meetings of the Council and of the Bcecutive may be called by the Chairman, 
the Vice-Chairman, the Executive Dit^ector, or any three other members of the 
Council. 

(3) A member who is the executive head oi\ an institution and is unable to attend a 
meeting of the Council may be represented at the meeting by an alternate of his 
choosing. A member who is an elected colleague who is unable to attend a 
meeting of the Council may be represented by an alternate selected by the senior 
academic body of the institution he represents. Alternates shall have the po^ver 
to vote at the meeting. • ^ 

(4) Committees will meet as required. ^ . " 

(5) A majority of the* members of the Council or of a committee shall constitute a 
quorum for a meeting of the Council or committer concerned. 
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8. Finance 

(1) The fiscal year ot" the Council shall end June 30. 

(2) The chief source of financial support of theXTouncil shall be subscriptions paid 
by the universities whose executive heads are members of the Council. 

(3) The scala of membership subscriptions shall be set by action of the Council. 

(4) The Council may receive additional financial support from other sources. 

(5) The accounts of the Council shall be audited by a firm of auditors appointed by 
authority of the Council for terms of one year,.rencwable. 

9. Amendment . , 

(1) This constitution may be amended by, a two^thirds majority of members ot the 
Council present and voting at a meeting in the notice of which the proposed 
amendment is specified and at which at least two-ihirds of the members are 
present. 

10. Dissolution ' r u 

(1) The Council may be dissolved by a two-thirds majority of members ot the Coun- 
" cil present and voting at a meeting in the notice of which the motion for dissolu- 
tion is specified and at which at least two-thirds of the members are present. 

(2) In the event of dissolution of the Council, all assets and property of the Cx)uncil 
, \ shall, 'after payment of its just debts and obligations, be distributed to one or 

\ more charitable organizations in Canada, as may be determined by the Council 



ANNEX A 

/ *,.''/'.'■■■ 
Provincially assisted universities of Ontario whose executive-fieads and|olleagues were 
members ofthe Council of Ontario Universities at May 1. 19^71; 

Brock University* 
Cai:let6n University 
University of Guciph 
' H Lakehead University* 

Laurcntian University of Sudbury* 
*, McMaster University 

Univcrsite d'Ottawa . ^ 

Queen's University at Kingston 

'tJnivcrsity of Toron to ^ . 

Trent University* 

University of Waterloo 

University of Western Ontario 

University of Windsor 

York University 

On November K 1973. Wilfrid Lauricr University became a member of the Council. 
*Univer!fcities defined as emergent at May 1, 1971. 
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COMMITTEES, BOARDS AND AFFILIATES OF THt 
COUNCIL OF ONTARIO UNIVERSITIES^ 
at December 1, 1975 

COMMITTEES . 

Standing Comrtiittees . ^ 

1. Executive Committee 

Task: (a) To guide the Council of Ontario Universities and, on occasion, to act for it 
between meetings of the Council; (b) to appoint the Executive Director, with the 
concurrence of at least two-thirds of the members of the Council; (c) to determine 

~ the necessity of other paid officers and sub-statT; (d) to approve the piembership of 
the Committee (>t\ Nominations (which is named by the Chairman); (e) to make any 
necessary changes in the terms of reference and membership of other committees; 
(0 to set up special com^mittccs as required. 

Membership: Eight members: ITie Chairman of the Council (who shall preside)'; the 
Vice-Chairma^n, the Executive Director (who shall have no vote), the immediate past 
Chairman'Xcx officio), and four others. The membership of eight shall include at 
least one from the University of Toronto, one from aniong the emergent univer- 
sities, and four\from the intermediate-sized universities. ■ ^ 
Chairman: Dr. J,R. Evans, President, University of Toronto. 

2. Committee on Nominations 

, Task: I'o propose candidates for elective offices and for membership of committees. 
Membership: Members shall be named by the Chairman of COU. 
'Chairman: Very Rev. Dr. R. Gujndon. Rector, University of Ottawa. 

3. Committee on Operating Grants 

Task: (a) To study matters pertaining to the provincial government operating grants 
system and to make recommendations on these niatters to the Council of Ontario 
Universities; (b) to maintain liaison with . the relevant subcommittee of the Ontario 
Council oil University^ffairs: (c) to undertake such other related tasks as may be 
assigned to it by the Council. 

-Memb^^rship: Eight members including at l^^ast one from a large university, one 
from a university of intermediate size and one from d small university. 
Chairman: Dr, CM, Carmichael, Departnient pf Geophysics, University of 
Western Ontario. ^ 

4. Committee oft^Instructional Development ^ 

Task: (a)To consider and make recommendations gn ways of improving the instruct 
lional process in Ontario universities; (bJ'to adjudicate applications for grants to 
improve theVmstructional process in Ontario universities; (c) to set policy for the 
Programmei<)r Instructional Development, ^ 
M em bersf/ip: Members chosen by CO\J. 

Chxiirmafj: Dr. J. Foley, D&partment of Psychology, University of Tfiifon'to. 
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5. Committee on Capital Fitiancitti* 

Task: (a) To study the problems presented by the planning, construction and 
Onaneing of university buildings, and to make recommendations on these nlatters 
lo the Council of Ontario Universities; (b) to maintain liaison with the organization 
of campus planners.and physical plant administrators of Ontario universities: (c) to 
mainttiin liaison with appropriate officialsvof the Ontario Ministry of Colleges and 
Universities: (d) to undertake such other related tasks as may be assigned to it by 
Vthe Council ^f Ontario Universities, 
Membership: About half-a-dozen persons representing large and small Universities, 
and the administrative functions of campus planning and capital financinj^. 
Chairman: Dr. GvR. Love, y ice- President (Academic), Carelton University. 

6. C(immit tee ON Student Aid y> 

Task: (a) To study the problems relating to the provision and administration of 
fiOaneial^id to university students in Ontario, and to make recommendations on' 
• these matters to the Council of Ontario Universities; (b) to maintain liaison v^ith 
appropriate officials of the Ontario Ministry of Colleges and Universities; (c) to 
undertake such other related tasks as may b^ assigned to it by the Council. 
Membership: About seven oi; eight persons some experienced in the formulation 
of policy for, and some \h the admin istratiqn of, university student aid programmes*. 
Chairman: Vacary|i 

. %. ' 

7. Pension Board for COD Employees i 
Task: (a) Advise the employer on the proportion! of administration expenses /to be 
borne by the employer; (b) consider applications from members of the Plan to have 

. their pensions payable in some manner other tJian the prescribed; (c) purchase 
anntiirics fofretiring-raeniber.s; (dhitrttrTnine whether a member has become iptally 
and permanently disabled, and t6 select the type of benefit to be paid to such 
persons: (c) advise the employer on transfer of a meniber's credits to dnother 
register^ fund or plan; (f) notify the trustee of the proportion of employer and 
employee contributions to be invested in equity funds and the proportion In fixed- 
ineonie funds, as elected by the member; (g) provide a written explanatiorrto eaqh 
member of the terms and conditions of the Plan and of his rights and duties the^ie- 
under; (h) appoint an actuary; (i) decide on the distribution of the assets of the fund 
ih the event of discontinuance of the Plan; (j) to review the Plan once a year and to 
advise COU whether any improvements are desirable and feasible. 
Membership: Thrbe persons <i . - 

Chai/man: P. Lewis, Comptroller, Trent University. ' > 

8. Committee on Communications wHth Undergraduate Applicants 

Task: (a) To maintain an, overview of the practices of the Ontario universities, 
individually and collectively, in advertising and in communicating with prospective 
applicants; (b) to advise U^niversities in advance, on request concerning the accepta-^ 
bility of proposed programmes for advertising or for communication with 
„ « prospective applicants: (c) to evaluate without undue delay complaints submitted by 
universities, schools, or individuals; (d) to recommend to individual universities 
modifications in their advertising or c6mmunications practices; (e) to report to 
COU those eases where recommendations to an individual university have not been 
observed. 

^ ■ ' i 
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Membership: The' C(^mittee will be coniposed/Df six pers/)hs: three university 

* representatives,* pne nomin^fed by Ontario Ui^wersities' Council on Adniis$ions. 
one by the Ontario Umversity Registrars' Ass^dtimTstanding' cornniittee on 
liaison,' and one by the Ontario Council tQ^<'University Continuin^g'^EdiJcatiog; one 
person tioniihated by COLf'; one representative of the schpols' nominated by the 
Ofitario Sec^dary School Headmasters' Council: a chairmafi approved by COO. 
Chairman: W.K. Lye, Director of Physica'rPlflnt,'Uhiversity oTToronjo. ,\ 

9. Advisory Committee on Academjc Planning (a Committee of the.Ontario Coundj! 
on Graduate Studies !t " ' '\ ^ , 

\ ' Task: M To assisj the discij^line groups in ^promoting the rationalization of 
graduate studies within the* universities; (b) to advise OCGS on ste|>s to be taken to 

* implement effective provincial planning of graduate development; (c) to 
.recommend, through OCGS; to COD the carrying out oT planning*assesjvmcnts pf 
disciplines or discipline groups and to recommend suitable arrangements and 
procedures for each assessment; (d) to supervise the conduct of each pJSnnin^ 
asscssrn^t approved by COU; (e) to respond to requests by 'COU to have a 
disciplinc'assessment conducted by proposing suft^ble arrangements; (f) to submit * 

^ to COU the ?epot*\s of the assessiVients together with any recommendations with the 
Gonjmrttee wishes to make. " ' ' , ^ ' 

Membership: (a) The C*on»mittee shalf consist of at least seven members of the 
professoriate jh the Ontlirio univer^sities, sShie of whom shall be membei^s of OCGS; 
(b) the menibers of the Com^jnittd'es shall serve ibV such^periods of time as OCGS 
may determine, ^nd they shaTrte selected in such manner as niay provide for 

\ reasonable, balance' of'*academic disciplines: and of universities; (c) the membeVs o^ 
the Committee shall be appointed as indtviduals. ' ' ' . - 

Chitirman: Dr. \)^Q. Stewart, Desijpi, Faculty-vof Grt|duate. Studies, University of 
West^n-n Ohtarip (fro^n Januarjf 1, 1976^). ' ■ ^ 

\0J Committee of^Acach^iic Staff ff(format,ion ^ . 

* Task: (a)- To exagftine further the purposes to "be !§erved by« each clatil element 
' /proposed for inclusion ih thp St^tislie^ Canada^MasteiL Academic Staff File; (b) to 
ja> suggest, if it Is considered necessary a subset of.data elements which would be main- , 

tainod in a central trie' for system ''studies; "(c) to propo^^ rules and methods for ' 
assuring accessibility to the^THes for legitimate research ahd for'oqnfydentiality. of * 
sensitivj,^ inforrnatiop; <(d) to examine mechanisms for implementing and moliitam-* 
ing accessible tlle^ which contain certain elements of protected information; (e) to, 
" serve a Sv tfn"^ official consultative agency to COUi MCU and OCUA on fequest in 
matters relating to acadtemic,stalT information; (f) to s,erve*^s a consultative body 
\ through which individual universities might seek advice- a bout requiCsts for informa- 
. tioff gn academic stq^ff information. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

M(v??/)(V5////;; Eight^mentbers appointed b)[ COU. ♦ 
dhairman: Prof^M. Crcal. Division of Humanities, YorlJJ University. 

. Standing Joint Cornmittees ' V ' 

" 1 . CO lJi/(fCUFA Join t Co m mittee on A dem i^^Can^er Devclopm en t 

Tasks: (a)To study thfe" present age/Sahiry profiles, r^nk distributions and other 
Characteristics of 'patterns*<^)f full-time and part-time aciidemic staff , at Ontario 
universities; (b)tp analyze the COU Report on Academic Staff flirin^ and Renewal ^ 
Practices at Ontario Universities for possible impact of these }>ractices if continued, 
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on future staffing patterns of Ontario universities; (c) to study the' plans qf, 
universities for faculty career developm<^nt and plans, if any. for modifying staffing 
patterns^ tlirt)ugh , altered practices in appointment, renew^or non-renewal of 
appointments, early retirement, termination; or reassignment of faculty (including 
mpdating and extension of the above COIJ Report on^ Acadvhitc''Stuff Hiring and 
Ri'ncw'iil Practiccsi): id) from these studies and analyses, a>od in consideration of 
poss*ible .provincial enrolment levels and^distrib-ution patterns. ..examine r^Wstic 
alternative scenarios of staffing |>at<erns and their implications for pntario univer- 
sities for the next three (Jecades. , . - - 
Mcmbi'tship: Chosen by the two parent bodies. 

Chairman: P, Smith, Vice-President jCApademic). Uaiversity of Guelph. ' 

2. COU/Ministry of i^duviition Liaison Committee , ' ^ - 

Task: To review changesMji policy, cjirriculum. and admission involving the high 
scliools or universities an3 to keep the JMipjstry of Education and the universities 
advised of changes, 

^ Membership: Three officers of the Ministry of Education and three representatives 

of C5U. . \ - \ ' " . „ 

Chairman: Dr, E. Stabler, College^of Education, Uni,versity of Western "Otitario, 

3, CO U /Commit tee of Presidetrts of Colleges of Applied Arts Snd Technology Joint 
Subcommittee on Cooperation BetwVen Universities and. Colleges of Applie(i<Arts 

' and Technology. . . ' ^ , ' ^ 

; 'Task: (a) To determine major areas of joint concern and an appropriate or^er of 
priority among tliesd, and to recomniefid the kinds of machinery^requifed for joiril 
effort; (b) to consider those areas of mutual* concern identified at the May 16, 1969 
joint mcetin^^ of COU and the Committee of Presidents of CAATs, particularl)!^ the 
following: / - . ' • " L. • . * 

admiss'ion pglieies^and procedifrq^s 'a'Hd the implications of changes in the 
■ *>eyondary school system^ : , , ■ , " 

, — act-reditation and^ recognitionM)f professionals and para- professionals by the 
various professional Organi/.atii)ns; - . / ' 

— resowrce-sharirrg. e.g.. in such„areas as libraries->and Computers, and the allocaV 
ti()ii of progranimes.betwecn the CAATs ancTuniversities; ^ \ 

— cooperation of COU and the Conduit tee of Presidents of CA^ATs in the prepara-* 
tion of inputs, to the Commission to Study Post-Secondary Education in 
Ontario. ' » - - 

Membership: Eight members, four niembets* appointed'l5y each parent organi/.a- 
tiiui, and oni* represefflative from each group to serve as co-chj;urman! 
r//(N>/7?(/i). DiVrT^:.W. Nind. President, Trent University. r 

' y" 
• , -J * 

Special Copimittees ' . " . , 

1. Special Committee on runding of Non-Credit Continuing tducation ^ ^ * 
• fiksk: lO propo?»e guidelines for -the Y>^trticipatioh of universities in non-credit 
courses. 4 * ^ 

Memhefship: Hight members, tv\"5> drawn from the Ontario Council for University 
Coiitinuing Education, two tfo^ the Council of Deans of /\rts and Science, two 
' from^:)rofo.ssional faculties cnj^a^ed ?n continuing education, one from the Ontario 
hac;ultics of^ducation with a ChairniaJi drawn from ecu. 
Chairman: OrrS.F.H; Threlkeld, McM aster University. 
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Special Committee to A ssess University Policies and Plans 

Task: To assess the goals, policies and plans of tlu* Ontario university system tor the 
reniainder'of the 1970*s and the I980's in the light ot'ahe competing governmental 
priorities, possible financial prospects and the iihtiyipated numbers of qualified 
students. 

Membership: Nine members appointed by COU., 
Chairman: Very Rev. Dr. R. (^uindon. Rector. University of Otiawa, 

Special Committee to Develop a Brief on Fedehilz^ovincial Arrangements for the 
Financing of Universities 

Task: (a)To review. . .[relevant]. . .documents as they relatp to federtll-provincial 
arrang^emenls for the financing'ol universities; (b) to consult with such persons in 
the ft^deral government, the provincial government, the^ universities and the 
comriiunity' as the Committee deems may contribuie to an understanding of the 
issues; (c) to identify the objectives for governments and universities which should 
be served in cos^t sharing arrangements; (d) to develop proposals for allocating the 
respohsibility for financing university costs according to fhe stated objectives: (e) to 
. prepi^irc for presentation to COU at its meeting^on December 5, 1975, a re'port in the 
.foYm of a draft brief for submission to the federal government and the government 
of Oqt-ario; (f) to prepare a short statement tor presentation to the meeting of 
Executive heads of AUCC on«October 28. 1975. indicating"the probable thrust of 
the draft brief. ^ ' ' 

Membership: Six members ai^f^ointed by COU. 
C//f//>m«/7; Dr. R.L. Watts,T*rincipal, Queen's University. 

Special Committee on the Financial Implications of Graduate Planninfj ^ 
Task: (a) To examine the financial and academic consequences of introducing new 
graduate prograninjes as contrasted with expanding existing programmes; (b) to 
examine the financial and academic consequenc'es of discontinuing some graduate 
programmes' (c) to Compare the overall size of the graduate enterprise in Ontario 
vvith^hakijS^ther appropriate jurisdictions: (d) to seek and obtain<is required the 
assist a ncSSSnd advice of OCQS and A CAT and the graduti,te deans; (e) to provide a 
progress repoi't giving the results of these investigations by^^he end of December. 
1975. and proposing a course of further action. * ^ 

^('m/;('n7;/p, SeVentnembers appointed by COU. 

Chairman: Dr.. T. Brzustowski. Vice-F^resident (Academic). University of Waterloo. 

5. Special Committee <)n Relationi^vith OliCA * 

'Task: I o review and report on CGUJ relations with OFCA. V 
^ Membership: Four members appoH\|ed by COU. ^ 
Chairman: Dr. T.E^.W. Nind. F^rcsident. Trent University, 
i 

Special Joint Committees * . , V 

I . Special Joint Steerinfi Committeeon Experinu^fital Achievement Testing 

/Task: (a) To , direct the analysis of results of the programmes of experimentaj 
/ achievement testing in Qntario universities undertaken in*Septeniber. 1975; (b) to* 
designate rescar6her/ to be given access to the data, including relevant high school 
and university records of students to whom the tests were^dministered (with appro- 
priate safeguards of individual identity): (c) to'determine\he form and timi^ng of 
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vj)ublication ot overaH'tcst results and analyses, subjeel to protecting the anonyniityo!' 
\tudenls iind sehools. as part ol'the overall study on the preparation ot students ior, 
and admission to. post-secondary education; (d) to undertajte the above tasks in the 
context ol the agreed purposes ol COUf the Ministry of Colleges and Universities, 
and the Ministry ot Fuiucation. which are: ( 1) to use the tests in 1 975 on a trial basis 
and tor research purposes; and (2) to assess the^appropriatqncss and usefulness of 
these tests as instrunients which might be used further in the research programme 
of the Joint Ministry of Education/Minislry ofColleges and Univcrsj^Hcs review. 
Membership: Four niembL*rs appointed by COl), two members by The IVIinistry of 
Colleges and Universities, and two members by the Ministry of Education. 
Chairman: Mr. G.G, Clarke. Secretary. Council of OntaHo Universities. 



BOARDSFOR COOPERATIVE PROJECTS 

I. BoarcLfor C(fnipuH'r Services CoorJifiaiion 

Task (a) Id provide an independent review and as,sessment of the progress made by 
Ontario universities in developing succe<;sful cooperative projects in all aspects ot 
computer services including hardware and software; (b) to recommend to the COU 
oh: i)all proposals for special funding such as start-up costs or communication 
costs; ii)broad objeclivcs and policies Tor the delivery ..of computer services i,n 
Ontiirio Universities: iii)thc terms of reference of the Oftlec of Computer Services 
Coordination and the level of ofl'icc support required to assist the Board in carrying 
\v out its functions; (c)to examine the rationale o^proposals for major,new systems 
(Wtware or software) costing in excess of $100,000 (purchase or total development 
costhnid to offer, advice to the institutionis) concerned; (d)to identify and report on 
overall ch^es which may occur in the current and projected patterns of use and ^ 
provision ofDHmputcr services in Ontario u^niversities; (e)to identify areas where 
cooperative projI?Hs might usefully be cxploA-cd and bring these to the attention of 
the appropriate bodiK: (t')to assist, on requlcst, any institution or group of.institu- 
tions in developing and%r implementing resource sharing agrcewients; (g)to assist, 
on request, any of COU'siKstitittions in assessing thcir^nceds tor computer services 
and determining the most ett^ctive and eft'icient ways of meeting those needs; (h)(6 
provide, on request, an indei^ndcnt assessment of thcprice "structure for inter- 
institutional sale of computer Icrvices; (i)t-o report annualW to COU; (j)to gather 
trom the universities and coordinate and dissenunatc such information as required 
to discharge the above terms o/' reference as etjifctjvely and cftlciently as possible. 
Membership: Chairman of^ Associatioi^of Computer Services Directors; a repre- 
sentative of computing Xcience; a repres(?ntative from the social <iciences;-a vice- 
president; a representative from thynakiral sciences; a member of COU; Executive 
Director of COU (obKcrv^r), / ' j/ ' 

Chairman Dr. C^^D. Andep^n. CFUiirman. Department of Clinical Epidemiology 
and Biostatistu.^y'McMay^ University. 'C- " , ^ 

2, n(>ard l(tr l.ifyrary C(>(M(naii(>n ' 
** Task: (a)To reconYMend policy concerning the work of the Oftlce ot Library 
(\)ordination loyfiC Cou,ncil of Ontario Universities; (b)to recommend to COU 
^ , .budgets for thir<c:irrying out of the wtirk of the Office pf Library-Coordination; (c)to 
review ami .evaluate the progress of the work of the Director of the Oftke of Library 
Coordination; {d)to. consult regularly ^ with the Onfario Council of University 
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Libraries (and from time to X\r\y{ with such^oTheF^liodies as may appear to the Board 
to be helpful) on coordinat><Hi and cooperation inTh^dcydptinient of univcr>ify 
library services. 

Membership: Two (or J^Kree) chief librarians — members of OCUL. two (or thr'ee) 
deans of graduate sruldies from OCGS, four members of the professoriate of 
Ontario universit>«. due regard being paid to the composition of the Board in 
terms of the ocifdemic disciplines of its ntenibers and {he sizes of the universities 
from which they come; Executive Director of COU (ek officio). 
Chairman: Dr. A. Lee. Vice-President (Academic), McMaster University. 



3. Board of M a nage^ment for Ontario Universities Application Centre 

Task: (a)To recommend policy concerning the work of the Ontario Universities' * 
Application Centre; (b)to recommend to COU budgets for the carrying aut of the 
work of the Centre; (c)to review and evaluate the progress of the work of the 
Director of the Centre; (d)to consider and advise on proposals from the Director 
of the Centre; (e)to consult regularly with OUCA and the Council of Ontario 
Faculties of Medicine (and from time to time with such other bodies as may appear 
to the Board to be helpful) on the policy and operations of the Centre and its 
Medical School Division. , . ' 

Membership: Eleven members appointed by COU. plus the E^cecutive Director 
COU (ex officio). Five shall be chosen from the nominees of the Ontario Univer- 
sities' Council on Adpiissions and two from nominees of the Council of Ontario^.- 
Faculties of Medicine. The Ministry of Colleges and Universities, the Ministry of 
Education, and the Ontario Secondary School Headmasters' Council shall be 
invited to norrrinate one member 'each. 

'Chairman: Mr. B.A. Lumsden. Associate Registrar, University of Waterloo. 

* • 

AFFILIATES ^ ♦ 



Ontario Universities ' Council on Acimission^s^ 

Task: To deal w ith all admissions queMions (botti policy and procedures) of joint 
concern to the Ontario universities and specifically to make,rec()ji\'mendations with , 
respect to the Ontario Universities' Application Centre: > * 
Membership: At least one member from each university and not more than tbree 
from multi-faculty institutions selection of thg members to be the responsibility of 
the individual university. / 

Chairman: Dr. M.B. fves. Department of Metallurgy and Materials Science, 
McMaster University.' 



Ontario C<nincil on Graduate 
' Task: (a) To promote the 
research in the provincially 



associated research, having 

.1!^- .1 ,xi 



Studies \ 
:(d van cement of gractliate education ;ind associated 
isslsted uftiversitics in Ontario; (b)to advise COU on 



the plannimj and development of an orderly pattern of graduate education and 



regard, among other things, to the rieed to avoid 
unnCHTessary duplication of pVogramnics and facilities and the need to maintain 
appropriate contacts with othir COU affiliates; (c)to recommend annually to COU 
its proposed programmc'-fctr the ensuing year and to submit for approvaj a budget 
appropriate thereto; (d)to report in^vriting to Ct)U at least once a year an its 
activities of thc^jKist year; (c)to Consider matters referred to it by COU and to report 
thereon to COU. 
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Mi'Lhcrship: The provincially assisted universities of^ntario, each represented by 
the Dean of Graduate Studies or the Chairffian of the Committee on Graduate 
Studies, shall be eligible for membership in the Council. 

Chairmnn: Demi L.A.K. Watt, School of Graduate Studies. University of Waterloo 
(from January 1 . 1976). 

3. Ontario Council of University Librarii'S * 

Task: (a)To provide a medium of communication among the' directors of library 
facilities in Ontario universities; (b) to advise the Board for Library Coordination on 
matters concerning coordination and cooperation in the development and use of 
university library servicesv^(c) to assist the' Office of Library Coordination in the 
implementation of approvt^d policies .and p/ogrammes; (dlto^be responsible toCOU 
and to respond to request from C6V for'advice or assistance; (e)to cooperate and 
maintain liaison with otWer agencies and'councils as appropriate; (Oto develop and 
oversee standards ot'genttral library service \p the universities. 
* M.enihi'rship: The chief ibrarian of each provincially assisted university which is a 
member of the Council iof Ontario Universities and the Director of the Office of 
Library Coordinatijin (exloffieio) without vote. / 
Chairman Mr. M./Sheplk'rd, University Librarian, University of Waterloo. 

4. Council (>( Ontario FacumvsoJ Medicine . 

Task: (a)To provide an iffective means of coordination of effort and a regular 
medium of communication between the faculties of medicine of universities of 
Ontario, having regard to Ihe iieed to avoid unnecessary dupHcation or overlap or 
prograi^lmes between individual faculties and to provide special interuniversity 
projects which relate to midical education, research and health services; (b)to 
advise COU oji matters whichwill intTuence medical education and research and to 
considei^such matters as are.Vcferred, to it by COU;.(c) tV'^crve as liaison between 
Mhe faculties of 'medicine ahd government agencies coi\cerned with health and 
hospital services, profcssiondl Vol leges, and associations, and any other organiza- 
tions the activities.of which injfluVnce medical education and research. 
Membership: Each Ontario univWsity with a faculty of medicine represented b;^ the 
Dean of Medicine, with powergto Add the vice-presidents of health science and other 
associated members as occasion requires. ' ' } 

Chairman- Dean R.B. Holmes, Facility of Med icincj University of Toronto. 

\ I .-<^ 

5. Committee of Ontairio Deans ^I'Enf^tneerinf^ 

Task': (a)To provide a medium of tobimunication among the engineering faculties, 
of Ontario so that engineering t:duektion in the Province may evolve optimally; 
{b)to advise the Council of Ontario\Univcrsities on any appropriate aspect of 
education. \ 

Membership: Deans of Engineering faculties conferring the baccalaureate 
degree at institutions of post-secondary \^clueation in Ontario whose presidents are 
members o!f COU. » A 

Chairman: Dean B. Etkin. Faculty of Apjilied Science and Engineering. University 
of Toronto. „ 

Ontario Council (or University Continuin^^dilucation 

Ttish' (a)To promote closer relations among individuals and institutions \nterested 
in university continuing education; (b)to provide for the interchange of information 
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and ideas among university continuing education faculty and staff; (c)to focus 
public attention upon and encourage acceptance and understanding of the 
' importance of university continuing education for adults; (d)to encourage and 
stimulate professional improvement and excellence among its members; and (e)to 
cooperate with the national organization (Canadian Association of Departments of 
E'lxtension and S($'mmer Schools? in whatever endeavours it is mutually agreed fulfil 
respective objectives of association. ^ 

Membership: MWnbership shall be open to university personnel associated with 
de'j:>artments of cyyt;itinuing education, or exten^^ion. or adult education^ or summer 
school, or part-jirrie studies of degree-granting universities whose presidents arc 
members of ihc/Council of Ontario Universities. 

Chuirnian: Mr. J.G. lyjurray, Office of Continuing Elducation, Carlcton University, 

7. Ontario University Registrars ' AssocUitiofi 

Task: (a) To provide an effective means to coordinate effort and a mediurn of 
communication,amon.g members of the Association; (b) to concern itself with items 
of acaclemic administration, including admissions, registration, examinati(ins. 
scheduling, ^transcripts, records, calendars, scholarships and awards, a\nd 
secondary school liaison; (c)to encourage and conduct studies of matters related 10 
(b); (r^)to eondutt seminars for the exchange of information and deyelopnient of 
new procedures. 

Membership: Administrative officers of Ontario universities responsible for the 
areas of (b) above. 

Ptvsiilent: Mr. A.O.C. Cole, Office of Registrar. Trent University. 

8. Ontario. Council oj Library Schools 

Task: (u)To provide a medium of Coninuinication "among the library schools of 
Ontario: (b)to promote the development and foster the improvement of education 
for librarianship in Ontario; (e)to advise the Council of Ontario Universities on any 
appropriate aspect of library education. 
♦ Membership: The Dean and one senior faculty member from each library school of ^ 
a university whose presideni is a mcnfber oKtbe Council of Ontario Universities. 
Chairman: Dean W.J. Cameron, School of Library and Information Science, 
University of Western Ontario. 

0. Committee 0/ DearisOfOntarin Faculties of Law 

Risk: (a) To provide an effective means of communication and cooperation among 
the faculties of law of the Ontario universities on matters of common concern; (b)to 
advise* the Council of Ontario Universities on matters of common concern in legal 
education and research, and to consider matters referred to it by COU; (e)to 
provide an effective means of cooperation among the faculties of law of Ontario 
u Diversities for liaison with and advice to the Law Society of Upper Canada on 
matters of common concern in legal education and research. 

Membership: The dean (or acting dean) (Aach faculty of law of the Ontario iiniver- " 

sities. and one other member of the teaching staff of each faculty. 

Chairman: Dcan H,W. Arthurs. Osgoode Hall Law School. York University (1 974). 

10. Commit tev of Fina'nce Officers — Universities of Ontario 

Task: (a)*ro provide a medium for communication and cooperation among 
finaticial and business officers of the provincially assisted universities of Ontario so 
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as to pri)moie discussion aniDnjj mcnibcrs. initiate and study matters of mutual 
interest, and provide eolleetive advice^to members on all matters pertaining to 
university finance and business operatiims and planning; (b)to provide advice, and 
to consider, investigate and report when requested, on financial and other related 
matters to the (\)uncil oF Ontario Universities, its committees and other appro- 
priate organizations. 

McwhiTship: The membership of the Committee shall comprise one senior 
financial officer from, and appointed by. each of the provincially assisted 
universities. 

Chairntan: Mr. A.K. Adiington, Vice-President (Administration tand finance), 
llniversilv of Western Ontario. 



r 



Council (tj Di'uns of Arts ami Science oj the Ontario Uniwr.sitics 
Task: I'o promote the welfare of Ontario') universities, particularly their faculties of 
Arts and Science, through stud.y and iliscussion of mattets of common interest. 
Mem hers/lift: The deans or cquivale^it officin*svi>f Ontario restitutions having 
university status. \ 

Chairman. Dean CM', (iravenor, Faculty of Science anil Mathematics. University of 
Windstir. 

;' 

f * 
Ontario Couftcil oj Direi. '.-rs of Lhiiveirsity Sch(nfLs (ff FJtysical Education 
Task: (a) lo promote the ailvancemc('nt of professional preparation in the fields of 
physical, reerciition and health edue|tition. and related programmes, in the univer- 
sities of Ontario: (b)to consider mijtters referred to it by the Council ofOntario • 
Universities; (c)to advise COU on (any appropriate aspects of the fields of the 
Council's concern; (d)to provide for! Ontario universities a medium of communica- 
tion about and a forum for discuision of matters relating to these fields; (e)to 
cooperate with other agencies related to the fields of health, physical g^ueation and 
recreation to provide the best possinle services to the community in the Province of 
Ontario. f ' 

Menthership: Membership shall (include a represcntarive from each university 
which is represented on the Couijcil ofOntario Universities and which grants a 
degree in physical, recreation or ifealth edueatiog. The representative shall be the 
head of the department or school iin whieh the degree programme is offered or his 
delegate. 

(Intirman l>r. J.V. Daniel, Dltfector. School of Physical Sc Health Education. 
Uniwrsilv of "forontiK " 



1 .V Ontario (<nincil of University ffealth Sciences 

Task- (a)To provide an effective n'leans of coordinationlof effort through a tegular 
medium of communication between health science faculties and schools of univer- 
sities of Ontario; (b)to provide a forum for discussii)n of problems of mutual 
inl,eresl; lc)tt> advise COU on matters which will influence ^ health science 
education, anil reSeareli; and to advise on nienibership of the Ontario Council of 
University Health Sciences; (d)to consider such matters as may be referred to it by 
COU; (e)to serve in a liaison capacity between the sch<|>ols and faculties represented 
'on it and other agencies offering educational programmes for allied health 
. personnel. 

Membership: (a) A health sciences faculty or school; shall be defined initially as a 
faculty or school ol Medicine, Dentfstry. Pharmaeyj Nursing. Hygiene^ Optometry 
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and Veterinary Medicine; h)the se'<i^lor exeeutilve oftlcer of each such faculty >or 
school or his a [ipoin ted delegate shall be a member of the Ontario Council of Unrver- 
sity Health Sciences: (e)ii>i i dditionfeach university having a health sciences c/?tre. 
the Vice-Presi Jent, Health Sciences, (Vice-Principal. Health Sciences), shalfbe a 
member of tfe Council, and where no such cftlee exists,- the president of that 



university ma 
^science centre 
schools within 



appomt one 



shall be deTijhed asia group of two 
a university 



other fiiember of the Council. For this purpose a he^ilth 



or more health science faculties or 



Chairnunii'DvM D.C Howelj, Oijitario Veterinary Co^ege, University of Guelph 

14. Ontario Conunittee on Student A ffairs 
^Task: (a)To joritribute td the prpfessional activity and growth of person's engaged 

in student affairs work n the (Ontario univel-sities, by exchanging ^inform a tjpn 
regarding development ajid resehrch taking place in this area; (b) to epjgage in anyi 
activity ^hich the Couricil of Ojitario Univjersities may wish to i^efer to the 
Committee ^rf regards to the general welfare -pf students; liaison with student) 
governments; residences and off-campus mousing; foreign student « services^ 
psy^rhologltal counselling; health services; student financial, aid; placement ancf 
career counselling; athletics and recreation; djiscipline; cultural affairs; chaplains; 
ami other aspects of student services. 

Mvmbcrshif : One senior student affairs oftlctr from, and designed by, each of th|fe 
provincially assisted universities of Ontario, j 
Chairman: Mr. P, Gilmor, Provost. Universit;|' of Guelph. 

I ' ' ^ ! 

1 5. Association'of Deans of Education in Ontarit^ Universities 

Task: (a)Tp provide an effective means of communication and cooperation among 
the, Faculties and Colleges of Education in tlbe universitijs of Ontario on matters of 
common doncern; (b)to advise the Council' of Ontario Universities on matters of 
common concern in teacher education programmes, research and certification of 
teachers and to consider matters referred to it by COU; (c)to provide an effective 
means ofl communicdtion and cooperation among the Faculties and Colleges of 
Fducalio/i in the universities of Ontario for liaison with the O*itari0 Teachers' 
Federati({n and its affiliates; (d)to provide an effective means of liaison and advic(j 
to the Ministry of Education on all matters concerning teacher education in 
universitiies. ^ 

Mcmbeilship: The Dean or Acting Dean of each Faculty or College of Education in 
the univjersities of Ontario. 

Chairman: Dean E.M. Stabler, Althouse College, University of Western Ontario. 



16. 




Ontarii) Association of Schools and Departments of /Architecture 
Task': va)To promote cooperation between the Schools and Departments of Archi- 
tecture in the pjovincially assisted universities of Ontario, and between them, the 
Councfil of Ontario U^ersities. and the Ontario Association of Architects, and 
generally. tp work for iW improvement^^oTarchitectura! education in the Province, 
Membership: (^i)TJhe Directors of Schools of Architecture and th^ Chairmen of 
Departments of Architecture in the provincially assisted universities of Ontario; 
(b)one colleague, appointed by each School or Department. 

Chairman: Professor D. Shadbolt, Director, School of Architecture, Carleton 
University. 0 ««. 
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I 7. Association oj Comput^'r Svrviv{.*s Dirvctars > 

Task: (a) To provide a medium of communication among the directors of university 
computing facilities in Ontario; (b)to provide the Council of Ontario Universities 
and other interested bodies advice on matters related ft) information processing at 
universities and colleges; (c)to assist the Office of Computer Coordination in the 
implementation of cooperative projects and endeavours in the field of information 
processing at universities. 

Memhvrship: (a)One representative from each university or degree-gran\ing 
institution in Ontario, who is normally the director of an academic computing 
centre; (b)the director of the York-Ryerson Computing Centre; (c)the director of 
the Office of Computer Coordination of COU; (d) additional members as elected by 
the membership. 

Chainuun: Dr. J.C. Wilson, Director, Computer Centre, University of Toronto. 

18. Coniffiitti'i' ojDi'uns and Directors of Ontario Schools of Social Work 

Task: (a)T(x promote communication, cooperation and coordination amongst 
Schools of Social Work in Ontario- (b) to maintain liaison with government bodies, 
" C'(^lleges of Applied Arts and Technology, and other appropriate organizations: 
(c)to advise COU on matters affecting Schools of Social VVork especially in 
improving resources for social work education in all Schools of Social Work in 
Ontario. 

Membership: i he Committee is composed of the Deans and Directors or'Acting 
Deans and Acting Directors of each School of Social Work associated with a univer- 
sity in the province'of Ontario plus one faculty member selected by each schot)]. 
Others may be admitted from time to time by a majority vote of the Committee/ 
Chairman: Dr. B.G. Gelin. Director, School of Social Work, LaUrentian University. 

!9. Committee of Ontario University Music Administrators 

<rask: (a) To serve as a medium of communication and to faciliafte the sharing of 
Kleas among the Faculties and Departments of music in the Universities of Ontario; 
(b)to advise the Council of Ontario Universities on matters concerning music at the 
university level. 

Membership: (a)The heads of all Ontario University academic programmes in- 
music (whether full professional degree programmes or individual courses 
accredited towards a degree) shall be eligible for Full Membership; (b) a.ssociati^-" 
' membership is available for those in charge of concerts or other extra-curricular 
musical activity, at Universities which do not as yet have accredited courses or 
degree programmes in music; (c)each institution shall have one representative 
whether full member or associate. 

Chairman: Professor R. i remain. Department of Music, Brock University. 

20. Operations Planning and Analysis Group 

Task: (a)To stimulate and foster the exchange of information on technology and 
issues relevant to planning and analysis in post-secondary education in Ontario. 
» ihe organization seeks to develop and maintain service in the following areas: (Dan 
information cleariiig-jiouse; (2)sem!nars and meetings on current and long-range 
topics; (3)cooperative studies between and among post-secondary institutions; 
(4)comnii4i(ees and task forces .rclilited to province-wide issues. 
Membership: Membership is on an institutional basis^ 

Chairman: Dr. H.C. Higbee, Director. Office of institutional Research, McMaster 
University, 




APPENDIX D 

ORGANIZATION OF THE COUNCIL OF ONTARIO UNIVCR5ITIES 
DECEMBER I. IttS 



COUNCIL OF ONTARIO UNIVCRIITIEt 
CONIEIL OEI UNIVENSITCl OE I'ONTANIO 



ITANDINQ COMMinEEl 



NOMINATIONI 



OPEnAriNQ QRANTt 



CAPITAL FINAriCINQ 



tTUOEMT AID 



INSTRUCTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



DOAROS FOn COOPERATIVE PROJECTS 



LIIRARV COORDINATION 



EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 



reiearch division 



COMMITTEE OF ONTARIO 
UNIVERltTY MUlIC 
ADMINIITRATORl 



DEAMI OF ENQINEEMINQ 



.^ONTARIO COUNCIL FOR 
UNIVERSITY CONTINUINQ 
EDUCATION 



ONTARIO COUNCIL OF DIRECTORS OF 
UNIVeilTV ICHOOLS 
OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



AISOCIATION of DEANi 

OF EDUCATION IN 
ONTARIO UNIVERKITIEI 



ONTARIO AllOCIATION OF 
ICHOOLS AND DEPARTMENT! OF 
ARCHITECTURE 



COMUiriEE OF DEANI AND 

DIRECrOHf OF ONTAWO 
SCMOOLt OF lOCIAL WORK 



ERIC 



itano4I'Q joint committeei 



SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEEI 



EXPERIMENTAL ACHIEVEMEKT 



COLLEGES ANO UNIVERIITIEI) 



SPECIAL COMMITTEEI 



TO DEVELOP A iRIEF ON 

FEDERALIPROVINClAL 
FISCAL ARRANQEMENTI 
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APPENDIX E 

FINANCIAL STATEMENTS ' " • 

The following tables are siniplifieci summaries of the information contained in auditor's 
statcnienis. whieli are availa-ble on request. Certain adjustments were necessary for the 
sake of year-to-year comparability in the summaries. For the period July 1, 1972 to 
January I. 1974. the auditor's statements are those of the Couneil of Ontario Univer- 
sities, and from January 2, 1974 to June 30, 1975, those of C.O.U. Holdings Limited 
* which was incor^)orated to manage (he business affairs of the Council, " ' 



COUNCIL OF ONTARIO UNIVERSITIES^ 
GENERAL OPERATIONS 
SUMMARY Ol-'^lNCOME AND EXPENDITURES 
FOR THE FISCAL YjpARS 1972^71 1973-74, 1974-75 



1972-73 1973-74. 1974-75 

INCOMH 



University nicinbcrship suKseriptioiis 


^$703,650 


$731,338 


$732,795 


Pnn. oCOntario-Advisory Committee 








on Academic Planning' 


1-22,992 ' 


89.139 


54,426 


Sundry 




4.781 


12,212 


Total income ^ ^ 


829.325 ^ 


825,258 


799.433 


/ ■ • 

CPHNDITURK 








A d m i n i s t r a ( i 0 1 1 a n dt r c se a r c h 


337.013 


'343.154 


322.207 


Ol'tlce i^t Computer Ctnirdination 


Il2.()b9 


46.2SI , 


26.818 


Ofllec of Libri^iry Coordination 


7.479 


58,274 ^ 


63,279 


Interuniversity Transit System 


87.795 


103,276 


102,514 


Advisory Co nun i( tee on Acadeniie Planning 


* ^.b98 


321.495 


171,182 


Affiliate organi/atiiMis. etc. 


7.157 


360 


1.155. 


Ontario Universities' Application Centre " ' 


b5.000 






Toial expenditure 


882,211 


872,840 


687,15,5 


Surplus (I)e licit) on the year / 


(5l886J 


(47,582) 


112.278 


Surplus (I3etkit) heginningH^t year / 


18,799 


(34,087) 


, (81,669) 


Surplus (Dcncil) end of year . / . 


$(34,087) 


$(81,669) 


$ 30,609 
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APPENDIX F 



PUBLICATIONS AND REPORTS iN PRINT 0,F THETOUNCIL'OF 
ONTARIO UI^IVERSITIF.S AND ITS AFFljJiATES 



Number 

62- 1 » 

63- 1 

65- 2 

66- 1 

66- 2 

67- 1 

67- 2 

68- 1 " 

68- 4 

6^)- 1 

69- 2 
69-4 

69-5 



V 



Title 

Post-Secondary Education in Ontario. 1962 
70 (1962) 44 pa^es 

The Structure of /Post-Secondary Education 
in Ontario (191)3) 30 pagqs 

The City Colleg^ (1965) 15 pages 
University Television (1965) 28 pages 

From the Sixties to the| Seventies: An 
Appraisal of Higher E(jlucatioh in Ontario 

(1966) 101 pages 
The Health Sciences in Onta^rio 
Universities: Recent Oxperionce and 
Prospects for the Next De(^de^il966) 26 
pages 

System Emerging; I;irst Annual Re\\iew 

(1967) 59 pages \ 
Brief to the Committee on University \ 

^ - Affairs (1967) 38 'pages 

' Collective Autonomy: Second Annual 
Review tl968) 65 pages 
Brief to the Committee on University 
Affairs (1968) 40 pages 



CampMs and Forum; Third Annual Review 
(1969) 73 pages . 

Brief to Committee on University Affaires 
(1969) 54 pages - 

Survey of Citizeriship of Graduate Students 
enrolled in Master's and Doctoral Degree 
Programs at Ontario Universities in 1969-70 
.(with comparative statistics'fior 1968-69) 24 
pages 

Final Report and Recommendations on 
Regional Computing Centre Development 
(1969). 8 pages = ^ 



Pnci 



$1.00 



$1.50 

$1.00 
$1.00 



$2.00 

'$^*.00' 

Gratis 
Gratis 

* Gratis 
Gratis 

Gratis 
Gratis 

Gratis 
Gratis 
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Nunjbvr 



70-i- 



70- 2^ 



70-4 

70 --5 

70-6 " 

70-7 
* '70 -1 1 
70-14 

.70-16 
«, 

• 70-17 
" 70 -J 8 



70-19 



ERLC 



70.-21 , 



' Title . ' 
Brief of thf. S*t*riicture and' OperatioB of the 
Operating Grants Formula for the - " 

Provintiall'^ Assisted Universities of Ontiirio 
\%7-68 thru: l%9-70 (1%9) 22 pages 

Undergraduate Engineeritig Enrolment 
Projections forOntArio 1^70-80(1970) 
'(study group on engineering in Ontario) 
72 pa^es " ' , 

A n^ Analysis of Projections 6f the*Demand 
for Engineers in Candida and Qntario, and y 
, an Tnquiry.into SubsiitQtion between 
Engineers and Technologists (1,970) 
(study group on engineering in Ohj^afio) - 
.^64 pages' r ' 

''a Method for O^veloping Unit Costs in J- 
Education Progtams (19»70) 65^pages (stud^* 
group on' engineering in Ontario) \ 
Ring of Iron; A Stutfy of EngineWirjlg 
' Education in^Ojttiirio U97Q) ISf^a^s 
• (sUidy^roup on engineering in Ontario) 
Variations Ciri a T heme: Fourth^Annual 
Re3^iep(I970)77pages 
The hirst Three'Years of^ApjJraisal on ' 
Gradliate Programmt^s (1970) 1^ pages 
(Ontario Council on pradu^te Studies)^^ j 
iBrief to the Committedi\on, University^^ , 
Affairs ( 1 970) 47 pages^ , 
^Aijns and Objectives of.Emp^i*^ng 
, Universities (197q) f4 jmf^s - . ^ ' 
. Citizenship of Acadpnfic Staff within 
Discipline Groiip?rDy U^iiversity 1969-70 
il970)ypag^ 

S\irvey/of Eniployment of Ontario PhD 

Gradui^^t^s 1964^69 (1970) 3>0 pages 
^Repcid^t^ the Ontario Courfcil on Graduate 

^Uidies ot^the Committee on Student 
' R^januiuT'Support (1970) 59*pages 

Report of the Task Force on Computer 

Charging ( 1 970)* 58 pages 
_ Specialized Manpower' Production and 

Research Development in Ontario Faculties". 

of Medkcine 1969-75 (1970) 92 pages / ; , 

Television and Technology in University 

Teaching (published jointly with CUA) 

(1970) 84 pages * ' ' 

Report on' Agreements between Universities 

and rhe Department of Educajjpn . 

concerning Colleges of Education! (19701 7 pages 



Gratis 



$1.00^ 



$1.00 " ^ 



/ 



$K00 

>^ratis 

$ .50 

Gratis"" 

Gratis 



Gi^Uis 
Gratis 



Gratis 

Gratis / 
GraUs , 
Xjratis 
.gratis 



Publications and'Reports 



Number^ 
^ 70-22 



71-1 
71-7 

71-7 

71-8 

7 Up 

71-10 

7i-n . 

7M2 
71-13 



7.1-14 



7M5 



72-4-J^' 



-75-3. 
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• ^ Analysis ot;Secnioif Sizes, Fail 1969 (1970) 
29 pages* * ^ * 

,,Methodol6g>' of Sectiofi Size Analysis (1971) 
18 pages, ' , 
Supplement No. 1 to the Survey of * ' ' 
Employment of Ontario PhD Graduates. 
•1%4-I%9y971) 7 pages 
.oFinangng University Programs in 
Education (piU?ljshed jointly with the C)ilA). 
"">1971) 76piflp^^ 

•» Ontario Um^^l^t Application Centre: A. 
Study of th(i Needs and Design of a Centra ^ 
for Applications Tor A^^pission to the 
Universities of Ontario (1971) 49 pages 
Towards 20^(1971) 
' 'T76 pages # 0^7710-0150-5 
' ' Accessibility and Student Aid (1971)^^50 
pages - • , 

Appendix A to Accessibility and Student ' 
V^Aid (197'K) 165 pages ^ ^ V / 
, A Comparative Analysis of University 

Calendar^Systems (Brief to OCUA) (1971 ) . 
■ 49 pages 

* Statement by'the Council of Ontario 

\jnivefrsities and Responses by Committee of 
Ontrfrjo Deans of Engineering, Ontario 
Council oil Graduate Studies, Association of 
Professional Engineer of Ontario to Ring 
of Iron: A Study of Engineering Education 

^ Jn Ontarib (1971) 98 pages ' / 
Graduate Enrolments in Relation to 
^cquipcrhents for Academic Staff in 
Ontario Universitie^(Brief to CllIA) (1971) 
51 pages 

Participatory Planning: Fifth Annual „ 
RcView (1971) 90 pages 

' Frontiers in Course Developjrjent: Systeni 
. and Collaboration in University Teaching. 
Report of the Conference on Teaching 
University Biological Sciences, Jackson's 
Point, Ont., May,.19*71 (1972) 121 pages 
Total F&venue and Expenses for 
Provincially Assisted Universities of Ontario 
for the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1971 
(1972)97 pages 

Post-Doctoral Education m^Ontario 
Universities 1969-70 (f972) 75 pages 



.V. 



Price ' V 
tiratis ' 

Prjitis 



Gratis 
Gratis 



Ghatis 
$3.9S 
$2.50ij 
Gratis 

Gratis 



.$1.00 



Gratis 




• Gratis 

$10.00 
Gratis. " 
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Number 
72-4 



72-5 



72-7 



72-8 



72-9 



72-10 



72- n^' 



72.I2S 



72-14 



72-15 



72-16 



72-17 



72-18 



' ^ ' ' ' Title 
Canadians Engaged in Post-Doetoral - 
Studies in other Countries. l%9-70 (1972) 
1 f pages 

Interim geport on the Review of the^ 
Ontario Operating Grant!f Forrpula (1972) 
24 pages j « " f 
Responses to the Draft Report of the 
Comniissipii on Post-Secondary Education 
^ in^Ontario (1972) ^5 pages 
^The Ten O'Clock Scholar?" What a 
Professor Does for HisJ^ay (1972) 14 pages 
Building Blocks: Background Studies on the „ 
Development of a Caftital Formula for ^ 
Ontario, Voiumt I: Report oVthe Task 
Itorce — Space and UtilizatiOjn (1 972) 186, 
pages . A ' 

Building Blocks: Volujne III: Report of the 
Task Force — Space for Hf alth Sciences 
(1972) 72 pages 

Building Blocks: Volume II: RcpoHofthe 
^Task Force ^ Space ^'or Education (1972) 
48 pages <^ » 

Building Blocks: Supplement to Volume IV 
tl 972) (Elemental Cost Analysis and 
Performance and Statistical ©ata — t^^t'^es) • 
160 pages - 

Guide to Ontario University Libraries (1^972) 
135 pages ^- ^ 
* Total Revenue and Expenses for 
Provincially Assisted Universities of Ontario 
for the Ten-Month Fiscal Period Ended 
;\pril 30, 1972''(1972)'89 pages ' 
Preliminary Budget Forecasts for 
Provincially Assisted Universities of Ontario 
for the. Fiscal Year Ended' April 30. 1973 
(1972) 72 pages ' . ' 

. Stability for Plaiining (Brief to CUA) 
(December, J 972), 14 pages 
Stimulus and Response: Sixth Annual * 

' Review (1972), 80 pages 



Gratis 

Gratis 

Gratis 
Gratis* 

$6.00^ 

$3,00 

$2,00 

$5M 
$5.00 

$10.00 

$10.00 
Gratis 
Gratis 



73-1 



,73-2 



ERIC 



♦♦Perspectives and Plans for Graduate 
Studies: Volume 1. Library Science 1972 
(1973) 169 pages 

Total Revenue and Expenses for « 
Provincially Assisted CJniversities of Ontario 
for the Fiscal Year Ended ^April 30, 1973 
:( 1973) 93 pages 
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$io.oo 
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Puhliccmons and Reports in Print ^ / 



Number 
73-3 



73-4 



73-5 



74-1 



74«2 



74-3 



74-4 



74-5 



74-6 



74-7 
^ 74-8 



74-9 

74-10 
74-1 1 
74-12 

74-13 




Title Cost 
Preliminary Budget Forecasts for 
Provincially Assisted Univefsities of Ontario 
for the Fiscal Y^ar Hnded April 30. 1974 

(1973) 73 pages $10.00 
Response to the Report of the Commission 
on Post-Secondary Education in Ontario 

(1973) 28 pages " Gratis 

Stability: A Continuing Issue (Brief to CUA) 

(1973) 23,pagefi ^ ^ Gratis 

Building Blocks: Volume V: Report of the 
Task Force — Building Life Costs (1974) 

144 pages , $5.00 

♦♦Perspectives and Plans for Graduate 
Studies Volume 2. Education 1973 (1974) , * 
" 179 pages , ^5.00 

♦♦Perspectives and Plans for Gradua'te 
Studies: Volume 3. Economics 1973 (1974) 
197 pages , . ^^'^^ ' 

♦♦Perspectives and Plans for Graduate 
Studies: Volume 4. Geography 1973 (1974) 
131 {)ages $5.00 
♦♦Perspectives and Plans for Graduate 
Studies; Vplumc 5. Chemistry 197:V(1974) 
1 68 pages $5.00 
♦♦Perspectives and Plans for Graduate 
Studies: Volume 6. Solid Earth Science 

1973 (1974) 161 pages $5-00 
Application Statistics 1973 (April, 1974) 31 pages Gratis 
♦♦Perspectives and Plans for Graduate 
Studies:, Volume 7. Sociology 1973 (1974) 
215 pages $5.00 
The Ontario Operating Grants Formula: A 
Statement of Principles t'o the Ontario 
"^Council on University Affairs (1974) 51 

pages'" ' . Gratis 

♦♦Perspectives and Plans for Graduate ^ 
Studies: Volume 8. Anthropology 1974 

(1974) 71. pages ^ $3.00 

♦♦Perspectives and Plans for Graduate 

Studies: Volume 9. Political Science 1974 

(1974) 269 pages . $5.00 

♦♦Perspectives and Plans for Graduate 

Studies: Volume t^Physical Education, 

Kinesiology, and Related Areas 1974 (1974) 

160 pages $5.00 

♦♦Perspectives and Plans for Graduate ^ 

Studies: Volume llA. Chemical - 

Engineering 1974 (1974) 221 pages $5.00 
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Number 
74-14 



74-17 

74-18 

74-19 
74-20 

74-21 

74-2-2 

74-2,1 
74-24 

''4-55 
"4-26 

7S1 

^S-2 
75:.l 



' - TitW 

** Perspectives and Plans tor Graduate 
Studies: Volume 11 B/Fleetrical 
Fn^inecring 1974 (1,974) 259 pages 
♦'^ Perspectives and Plans for Graduate 
Studies: Volume IIC. Metallurgical and 
Materials Engineering 1 974 ( 1 974) *2 1 3 

Ontario Universities' Application Centre: 
The First Three Years 1971-74(1974)47 
pages 

Total Revenue and Expenses for 
Provincially Assisted Universities of Ontario 
for the Fiscal Year ended April 3.0, 1974 
(1974) 90 pages 

Preliminary Budget Forecasts tor 
Provincially Assisted Universities of Ontario 
for tlic fiscal Year ended April 30. 1975 
(1974) 70 pages 

Inflation and the Formula (Brief to OCUA) 
(1974) 24 pages 

Capital Financing: funding by Formula 
and Cyclic Renewal (Brief to OCUA) (1974) 

, 13 pages. 
♦♦Perspectives and Plans for Graduate 
Studies: Volume 1 1 D. Mechanical 
Engineering 1974 (1974) 133 pages 
♦♦Perspectives and Plans for Graduate 
Studies: Volume llE. Industrial 
Engineering and System Design 1974 '(1974) 

" 152 pages 
♦♦Perspectives and Plans for Graduate 
Studies: Volume 12. Religious Studies 1974 
(1*974) 103 pages 

♦♦Perspectives and^ Plans for Graduate 
Studies: Vwlume 1 3. Planning and 
Environmental Studies 1974(1974) 
I46p9ges ^ 
Graduate Student Incomes in Cfntano. 
1972-73 (1974) 25 pages 
University Students with a CAA T 
Backgroujid (IS174) 23 pages 

♦'''Perspectives and Plans for Graduate 
Studies: Volume 14. Physics and Astrononiy 
1974 (1975)^225 pages ^ 
♦♦Perspectives and Plans for Graduate V 
Studies: Volume 15. History -1 974 ( I 975) 
Fquitv few Ontario's Universities CBrief to 
OCUA) (1975) 27 pages ^ 



Cost 
$5.00 

$5.00 
Gratis 

$10.00 

$10.00 
Gratis 

Gratis 

$5.00 

$5.00 
$5,00 
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$5.00 
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Publications and Reports in Print , 



\ 



Number 
75-4 

75-5 



75-6 



75-7 



75-8 



75-9 



75.10 



75-11 



75-12 



75-13 



75.14 



Title ' * Cost 

caduate* Student Incomes in Ontiim; 
1973-74 (1975) 22 pag€s y \ . Gratis 

**Pcrspectives and Plans tor Gr^d^Iate 
Studies: Volume 16. Biophysfcs 1974(197/5 
47 pages $3.00 ' 

T^he Status of Women in the Ontafm 

Universities ( 1 975) 20 pages i $2.00 

A Comparison of Graduate Studenl 
Incomes in Ontario 1972-73 and 19(73-74 

(1975) 11 pages , I ^ Gratis 

Graduate Studies: A Brief to the Ontario - 

Council Qn University Affairs. (1975]| 7 pages ' Gratis 

Report from the Committee on Capilal, 

Financing: Cyclic Renewal an^^he Sjpecial , • 

Problem of Equipment (Brief to OCUA) 

(1^75) 9 pages ^ ' . Gratis 

Teaching and Learning: An Evaluation of 
the Ontario Universities Programme for 

Instructional Development. (1975)89 pages $3.50 
**Perspective.s and Plans for GraduMe 
Studies: Volume 1 IF. Civil Engineering. 

(1975) 303 pages - . . $8.00 ^, 

Post-Doctoral Education in the Ontario^ 

Universities. (1975)67 pages • $2.00 
UNICAT/TELEtAT: 'A Report ot the \ ' ' 
Cooperative Use of a Cpmputer-based * 
Cataloguing Support System. (1975) 

208 pages " ■ ^ ' ^^^'^^ 

Total Revenue and Expenses for the 
Provincially Assisted Universities of Ontario 
for the Fiscal, Year Endbd April 30, 1975 

(1975) 92 pages " $10.00 



** "Perspectives, and Plans tor Graduate Studies: Advisory Committee on Academic 
Planning. Ontario Council on Graduate Studies, a series of reports on graduate studies. 
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APPENDIX G 

M APPRAISALS COMMITTEE REPORT 
]%9-70U) 1974.75 

*1n the period September 1, 1969^- August ^1. I97S. 124 proposals fur new graduate 
.programmes or extensions of existing programmes into new fields were submitted to the 
Apj^rj(ls,iils Committee. Of these proposals, 120 went through the complete appraisals 
proccY?T^'ith thVrollowing results: ^ ^ ^ 



yPhI) programmes approved to t'ommerj^'e without delay 
PhD programmes approved with a one-year delay 
PhD programmes approved with a two-year cielay 
PhD programmes rel'used approval 



Master's programmes approved to commence 
without ileiay' ' 

Master's programmes ap[)roved with a one-year delay 
Master's programmes refused approval 



One PhD rtnd three Master's programmes were withdrawn following receipt of 
unfavourable reports from the consultants named by the Appraisals Committee. 

This brief breakdo\\ n of program ml*s iipproved or refused does not, however, ecuivcy 
the complete picture i)f the activities ilnd role, of the Appraisals Committee, Seven 
programmes, for example, received approval only after an initial refusal and subsequent 
rebuttal and reappraisal. In nine of the programmes that received approval, one or more 
of the proposed areas of study were refused. Finally, in at least 48 of the I 14 approved 
priigrammes (42"o). approval was given with certain restrictions or wit^h the guarantee 
thiit certai'»M:onditions wduKI be met. These restrictions or conditions include: time 
limitations and the obligation to submit progriimmes for early review or reappraisal : the 
submission of progress or situation reports^ increases in faculty strength through new 
appointments or re-allocation of faculty r^'sponsibilities; limitations' on student 
enrolment; improving of library holdijigs and departmental resources; closer 
determination br delimitation of areas of study and^ programmes; strengthening of 
regulations and^equirements within a programme. 

,Many of these recommendations or requirements arise. frtim the consultants* reports 
which, in fact, frequently result in subslTrritial changes and improvements being made to 
programme proposals before they are brought to appraisal in their tlnal form. Others, it 
must be said, are prompted by the Appraisals Committee's o\\ n experience and are 
aimed at maintaining uniformity of standards at a high level. 

An increasingly fm porta nt element of the work of the Appraisals Committee is the 
exaniitiation of Five- Year Reports. pre^»umably to be followed, soon by Ten- Year Reports 
an^t re-appraisals of approved ^PhD pnigrammes. In its review- the Committee has 
endeavoured .first of all'to obtain assurance that progra^nmes are conforming to what 
was laid down at the time, of original appraisal, and fv^ve progressed according to 




Appraisals Coniniittcc Report 



c\|HTtations. Il should Ix- cniph;isi/ccl thai ihcso ro\ic\\s have trcqucntlv rcsiihcd in 
requests Ironi ihc C^omniiltuc lor supplementary iiitorniation and occasionallv meetings 
with the graduate deans and t^riieers o) the department^ involved. Indeed, some reviews 
ha\e taken as mueh^^-^ H not more nl the Committee's attention as have regular 
apprtiisals. 
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ACAF^ PLANNING S TUDIRS 



A Pl.ANNINC; ASSF-:SSMr;N IS 

ConipkMcd - > * 

• Library Science y ' 

Education / I 

FcDnoniics >^ 

G<,*i)graphy 

Chemisiry ^ i 
Solid Etirih Science • I 
Sociology r ' 

Political Science 

Physical Rdu.calion. Kinesiology, and Related A rc;U 
Fnginecring 



Chemical Hngineering 
Fleet rical Engineering 
Metallurgical and Materials Engineering 
M cch a n i c a 1 En gi n ce r i n g 
Industrial Engineering and Systems Design 
Civil Engineering 
Religious Studies 

Planning and Environmental Sludies 
Physics and Astronomy^ 
History' .* 



^ B. OTHER STUDIES / . 

(^)mpleled 
Criminology 
journalism 

Land sc a pe A li i t ec t u r c 
Fine Arts (Dance. Film. Drikina and I'heatre) 
Reercnl ion and. Recreologv v 
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APPENDIX I 

» ACTlvn iHSOFTHFCOU RF.SF.ARCH DIVISION 

f 

The Researeh Division ot the Secretariat provide^ UaO research support to the Countil 
and its N*arious committees. This support usually involves, drafting working pap<M-s, 
developing analytical models, coordinating research, collecting and analysing data, a^id 
editing nhal drafts of iTublications, / .1 

During the period 1972-75, work continued in support ot operating and capital 
finance planiiing and analysis, financial reporting, facultyvstudies, and providing tor 
improved ac^lemic staff information, applications and admissions analysis, various 
student studies, financial aid to students, and other studies. The rt^?iuHs ot the work 
frequently culminated in the publication of relevant reports hsted in Appendix F. 
Following arc brief descriptions of the research under the appropriate headings. 

Operating Finance Planning and Analysis 

Researeh staff support was provided to aid the COU Committee 6n Operating Grants in 
the development of briels to the Committee on. University Affairs and the Ontario 
C ouneil on University Affairs. During the period December, 1972 through May, 1975, 
COU presented four such- briefs. These stressed perceived needs ot universities tor 
improved relations between COU, the buffer body and the Ministr^, the need tor income 
stabilization, cosl pressures xind the impact of inflation on univeifsities, principles that 
shoMld be observed in making revisions to the operating grants for^uila, and the need tor 
equitv for Ontario's universities. 

riie briefs are published by COU under the following headings:' 
lujuiiy forOnlurio's Universitii^s, May, 1975 
hiihiiinii and tlw Formula. October, 1 974 
Stahiliiy: A Conlinuinf^ Lssm: December, 197.3 
Stahtlity for Planning, December 1972 
I here was Continuing work on review of the Ontario operating grants formula. J his 
vsork had resulted earlier in an interim report documenting the historical background ot 
the formula and the main issues which would have to be considered prior to revising the 
formula. Various working papers and analytical models were developed to assist in 
continuation of the review. ^ •„ • • / 

Another publication arising out of this review was the COU 5/(//(m(v;/ 0/ PruicipU>s w 
the Oniarin Council on Univcrsily A I fairs. June, 1974. Thi.< statement contained tour 
exhibits- IVa possible model for revision of the operating grants tormula; 2) indexing ot 
university costs; 3) funding mechanisms; and 4) proposals lor dealing with gOv^ernment 
• requests for information. ... 

A study was made of the level of OntarioN contributions to its universitv system in 
relation to the other nine Canadian provinces. This study resulted in a working paper 
entitled A Comparison ol Provincial Conirt/niions to Canadian Univorsincs. November, 
197S It is expected that this studv will bc/onducted annually in theiuture. 

Associated with this studv was a^nalysis of the implications, to universities ot 
insiilfieient ojierating tlinds leading to. the preparation of a research workitig \r^Y,V^n 
CJianfics in University llxpcndhan' Paiivrns: Analysis of Experience in the Period 1970- 
71 through 1973-74. wiih Some Scenarios for the Following Decade. August, 1975. 
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Capital Financu PUinning and Analysis 

Start" support was provided to the COU Committee on Capital Financirlj^ in the 
development of briefs.to the Committee on University AlTairs and the Ontario Council 
on Uni\ctsity AHairs." The briefs listed belosv stressed among other things. Ontario 
university requirements tor cyclic renewal funds and the inadequacy of present lunding 
levels. 

A brief eniitleci O//)//(v/ Financinfj- h'undin^ by Farniulu and Cyclic RcncwuL October 
1974 was developed to review the history of the capital financing of Ontario universities, 
to cotisider the elements of a satisfactory formula, to assess the current situation and the 
implications of a continuance of the capital free/e and to makq some recommendations 
concerning future action. 

Other reports relating to space planning and funding pr()duced by the Committee on 
Capital Financing were; 

Report of the Suhconiniittvi'. Space Coding to the Committee qn Capital 
Financirif^. September 1975 

Report from the Committee on Capital Fitiaticiti^: Cyclic Renewal and the Special 
Problem of fufuipmcfit.* Augus{ 1975 

Ontario University Requirements for Cyclic Renewal Funds, November, 1973. 
In additiori, staff support was provided to a subcommittee of the Committee of Capital 
Financing leading lo a report recommending the standards contained in Building Blocks 
in preferc^nce to OUPJ^S standards. Review of Recommendations Contained in the 
Ontario Universities Physical Restmrces Study with Summarized Responses' from 
Individual University Submissions. AprW, \ 974. - • . 

Financial Rem>ning 

Support was provided to the Committee of Finance Officers -^Universities of Ontario in 
the preparation of reports on total revenue and expenses and preliminary budget 
forecasts. These reports contain guidelines and definitions, reports gn operating revenue 
by source and by type of fun\J,^q^iting expenses by type of fund and object of expense. 
Tables are presented showing s^nvrTl>ries for all universities and for each university. 
There are annyal reports pt-prelirnaiary budget forecasts covering the fiscal years ending 
April 30, 1973. \ 97ir^n6 1975'. ^ ^ ' 

A COFO^UO nianual, A University Pr^ramfne Costinf^ Manual, February, 1973 was 
developed to illustrate new procedures for preserUation and examination of university 
financial inVormation. 

Faculty Studies 

In 1973 the Select Committee on Economic and Cultural Nationalism of the Ontario 
Legislative Assembly requested information on the citizenship of academic staff in 
Ontario universities. Since the issue of citizenship and privacy wjis extremely sensitive, it 
was decided to apply procedures to the^ data designed to nemove identifiability of 
individuals ornery small groups of individuals. As Statistics Canada was unable to 
undertake this exercise, the raw data were forwarded to C'^OU and the Research Division 
applied Statistics ^Tanada procedures to protect privacy in the preparation of reports 
which were then forwarded to the S(*lect C(immittee, 

Also, extensive research was undertaken, in cooperation with the Ontario 
Confederation of University Faculty' Associations, on the utility of early retirement as a 

- « . 
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Activities nfthe COU Rvs'earch Division 

means ot pnnkliii^ some iuKUieiul relief to strained university budgets. This research 
culminated in a report to COU in Kebrnary. 1974. Ri'pori o// ihe COLJ/OCUFA Joini 
Study ol I'au'Iv Ri'iin^mrni O/nitms. continuing uork on taeully hiring and renewal 
practices, a studv ol aeadetnie stall hiring^ and rerfewal practices, and a preliminary 
rcp(ht on academic career development prospects in Ontario universities over the next 
decade. Sonic Nirivs on Acadi'mic Career Dcvclopnmni Prospcas for Ontario 
(////V(T\///rAOjr/-r//<'/V('A-//;(r(aA'. Sepleniber, 1975. ^ 
' The Hesearch Division provides a support function (o the COU Committee on 
Academic Staff. Information. In 1972 COU agreed to the committee's reeomnientlation 
to refraln from establishing a central lile of academic statf dal'a'ln Ontario and. instead, 
to utilize the data maintained by Statistics Canada. The conimidee has held a number of 
discussions uith Statistics Canada and has suggested changes in the daifi elements and 
dvtinitions eniployefl^by Statistics Canada as well as the repc^rtitig of academic statt 
sahirv^iata. 

Applications and Admissions Analysis . ^ , 

In Mav 1973. the COU F.xeciitive considered a pro|fosal to survey universities for 
tnlormalion on studvnt .enrolment in professional programmes with 'enrolment 
restrictions, namely, the health sciences and lin\. The originally planned' full-scale 
sur\ev uas" not launched, but a preliminary stud'y (unpublished) indicated that more 
information was needed on the procedures used to select applicants tcf professional 
schools. A deiailed study of applicants to OntaricTlaw schools was bwgun late in 1974. A 
studvof a|)|)licants.to Ontario medical schools was started Jate in 1975 with the help of 
the Ontario Medical School Application Service. Both wf these studies should be 
/'ompleted in 1 97f>. ' 

In '1974 the Research Division, in cooperation with the Application Centre, prepared 
the lirst in a swes of annual reports on application and registration patterns for llrsi^ 
vear applicants to t^e Ontario universities in the-fall of 1973. The report. Application 
Siaiisiics 1973. April 1974, presents detailed information on yield ratios of registered 
ap|)llcants to applications, university and programme choice preferences, the 
educational experience of non-Grade 13 applicants, the geographic origin of applicants 
and registrants, and applicants* age, sex, citizenship and immigration status. Work is 
|)rescntly underway on the subsequent reports. , 

Student Studies 

Annual undergraduate scholarship surveys arise out of a project conducted in 1973 for 
the Council of Ontaric^ Universities Special Conmiittee on Undergraduate Scholarsjiip 
Pnlicv. This committee was charged with the task of making recommendations- to 
control the potential use of scholarships as a competitive recruiting device, lliexiata 
gathered by the Committee have proved to be of value to individual universities when 
formulating scholarship policies and when receiving bequests. The laet ()t the disclosure 
of awards 'made mav also have ht:lped. to achieve the goals set when the Special 
Committee ^as established. COU, when dissolving the Committee, requested that a 
survey of awards made to undergraduate students in Ontario universities be conducted 
annuallv This has been done for evei7 year since 1972-73, but data for only the first two 
years have been published as Undmraduaw Smdcni Awards in Oniano 1972-73 and ^ 
l9r3-74, Februarv 1974. . , " / 

The lack of information on graduate student support in Canada became a matter tor 
concern in 1971 and 1972 when the agencies involved realized that they were unable to 
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torccast ihc cttcL't ot stibsiniituil L-han^cs lo ^railualc sliulcni linaiiciii^ bciii^ iiiatlc In 
the provincial jiosL-rniiicni atui b> tLukMal granttii)^ agencies. At thift time the ( Dtincil ot 
Ontario Universities ami the Ontario Council o!i (graduate Studies. inil-iated a.stntly 
the financial resources of Canadian ^rTuTl'iatc students. Annual reports concerning the 
situation in Ontariiv.havc been prepared tor the vears 1^)''2. \ '^^. 1^''4 and published 
under the tollovvin>4 titles: 

Financial Ri'sohrci's of GradaaH' Students in Ontario 1^)71-72. October 
GraJuatr Simii^nt Incomes in Ontario. 1^)72- 7.?. April 1 ^^74 . 
Gnuluato Stuilctit Incomes in Ontario. l^)7.V74. April I'^'^S 
A Contparisfni of Gradtnitc Stinlcnt Incomes in Ontario. 1^)72-7} 
/y7,?-7< May 1975 
Preparation ot such data sources continues. , 

•Collection ot data on graduate student incomes in other provinces lias proved to be a 
major task. A preliminary report. Gradu ate Student Incomes in Lhfiversities Outside 
Ontario 1^)72-73. October 1^74., has been produced, and data collection is being 
extended to other Canadian universities as time and resources permit. The studies have 
met with favourable reaction from universities and granting agencies. 

f'.arlicr irlans to collect similar data from American graduate schools have now been 
dropped. 

During the summer of 197.'^ the Joint<onimittee on Cttoperatiop Between Universities 
and Colleges of Af>plied Arts and Teciinology became* interested in the academic success 
of students who had transferred from colleges to universities. Some months later the 
request ft)r information came to the attention of the Research Division of COU and a 
study was initiated to compiTe asv many data fis were acgessibli^. The initial study was 
limited to full-tim& university students who had first registered at an Ontario university 
for the 1 973-74acadetiiic year having attended a CAAT in any previous year. 

The report. Vty///\'('ri//y Students with a CAAT Background. December 1974. 
documents achievement of transfer studerlts in their first year in university. The report 
identifies the transfer st/udents by university, by CAAT of last attendance, and by field of 
CAA T studies. Analyses by length of CAAT experience. CAAT diploma status, and 
basis for admissi(^n to university are presented. The academic performances for various 
segments of the population are shown. 

In 1973 the Research Division was asked by the Canadian Association of Graduate 
Schools to produce ijis statistical report on an annual basis, commencing w ith the 1974 
repoft. These anniiJd reports. Canadian Association of Graduate Schools Statistical 
Reports 1974 and |/V75 preseijit detailed statistics on graduate student enrolment, 
graduate dcgreev avJarded. citizenship status and new gradaate students M universities 
across Canada. - / - . 

The Research DiVision conducted ?i survey of post-doctoral students in the Ontario 
universities in I97.V74 to update a similar study undertaken for l%9-70. The report. - 
Post-doctoral Education in the Ontario Universities L97J-74, }uuc 1975. prcsj:nts 
statistics on the demographic characteristics of the post-doctoral/population. on the role 
of the post-doctoral fellow in the university, and on the financing of post-doctoral 
education for both the individual fellow and the institution. . 

Other Research "\ ' ^ ^ 

In 1974 a present/tion v^as made to COU by the Ontario Status of Women Council. In 
respons^l. the Ry(earch Div,ision pre[)ared a report. The Status of W^'nien in Ontario 
Universities, j/ne 1975. which presented data on patterns of applications, tlie 
representation/ of women students at various levels, and the status of women as 
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members of the ac»ulcmic stafT. In addition, the report summarized what actions the 
universities have taken, are taking, or are planning to take in respect ol'this issue. 

The Research Division has prepared for reference at the Secretariat a series of reports 
showing student enrolments and basic income units for the Ontario universities, for the 
years 1971-72 to 1974-75. These reports are based on data submitted by the universities 
each yoar to MCU. The data have been computerized and tables may ^e generated on 
either a financial basis (i.e.. enrolment- telated to funding) or on a statisitical basis (i.e., 
actual student head count). 1 

In June. 1975. a Tripartite Committee on Macro-Indicaiors was esjtablished with 
representatives from OCUA. COU and MCU. This committee is to devlilpp ^ series of 
indicators at a high \cvc\ of aggregation which will serve to measure^the^xtent to which 
the objective^ of the prov+ncial government, and of the universities themselves, are being 
niet and to serve as accountability measures to measure how public funds allocated to 
the -university sector are being utilized. Throughout the process of development and 
implementation of the indicators, the committed will be reporting back to itiS parent 
bodies. 

The graduate programme planning process in Ontario will have implications^ifor the 
academic deyelopijients of the Universities far beyond the easily measurable aspects such 
as student numbers and costs, for instance, on research programmes. The COU 
Research Divisioi^has been asked to assist in the formulation and implementation of 
projects designed to identify the extent of such problems so that appropriate 
recommendations might be formulated. A preliminary report on the problems facing 
small departmenis has been prepared and is being presented to the Ontario Council on 
" Graduate Studies early ih l 976. ' ^ 

Staff support was provided to a special Architecture Study Planning Group in the 
proposal and rCseaVch dellnition stage. This led to a study, report containing 
recommendations on planning and reorganizing university-level architecture education. 




